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The canner who had three nightmares 


URING the off-season this canner planned for the 
harvest time ahead when the crops would ripen and 
be processed. 


But his planning—and sleep—were bedeviled by three 
nightmares: 


. .. Would the new machinery to expand his production 
be delivered and ready to operate smoothly next summer? 


... Would he ever be able to find better and faster 
machinery to fill and close more cans per minute? 


. .. Could he be certain now that repair parts would be 
available, if something should fail in the midst of the 
canning season ahead ? 

Now, obviously, this canner was not a Canco customer. 

For Canco customers receive their machinery as sched- 
uled, can count on Canco to develop improved machinery, 
and know that emergency repair parts are immediately 
available at strategically located service stations. 


Why is this? Because Canco service includes a large 


body of skilled men and six machine shops so co-ordi- 
nated and so efficient that the canning season holds few, 
if any, mechanical nightmares for Canco customers. 


Other Benefits Canco Customers Enjoy 
1. Containers made of the most suitable materials 
available anywhere. 


2. The best technical trouble-shooters in case of plant 
emergencies. 


3. During shortages of critical materials, the ‘‘know- 
how’”’ to find and use safe substitutes. 


4. Canco alertness... first in new processes, first in 
new packages. - 


5. Technical brains to iron out kinks in new products. 
6. Canco quality control protects your business. 


This trademark fcanco) is your assurance 
of quality containers. Look for it! 
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Get all of these 
extras by planting 
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SUPERIOR QUALIFy 
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STORAGE OF CANNED FOODS 


No, 4 


Warehouse Heating 
and Lighting 


Heating of warehouses, in climates 
where canned food must be pro- 
tected against freezing, is accom- 
plished by any of several methods. 
In plants operating the year around, 
warehouse heat can be supplied 
from the regular plant heating sys- 
tem. Ideally, temperature control 
should be separate for the ware- 
house areas so that the lower tem- 
peratures desirable for storage can 
be maintained. In plants operating 
seasonally, warehouse heat is sup- 
plied by equipment installed for 
that purpose only. The most effec- 
tive and widely used method of 
distributing heat within the storage 
areas employs automatically con- 
trolled unit heaters with forced air 
circulation. The unit heaters may 
be located so as to keep even tem- 
peratures in all parts of the ware- 
house. Heat is supplied to the units 
through the regular plant heating 
system, or from a gas or oil burning 
steam generator or coal burning 
boiler. Unit heaters are effectively 
suspended in ceiling headspace, 
with their forced air drafts directed 
downward along main or cross aisles 
and in such direction as to distribute 
their heat as thoroughly as possible. 


In large warehouses, or wher- 
ever temperature variations within 
the warehouse may be considerable, 
sectional temperature control is de- 
sirable. Gas, oil, or coal burning hot 
air furnaces are also used for ware- 
house heating. With such equip- 
ment, forced hot air circulation pro- 
vides the best distribution of heat. 
In small warehouses this method is 
satisfactory, as it is in larger build- 
ings if enough furnaces are pro- 
vided and they are properly located. 
The use of hand fired furnaces or 
boilers occasions extra labor and 
adds another possible fire hazard. 


The ideal warehouse heating sys- 
tem would employ the use of air 
conditioning equipment to provide 
clean air, humidity control, and 
temperature control in hot weather 
as well as cold. It is the prevailing 
opinion of the canning industry that 


“Storage of Canned Foods,” sec- 
tions of which will continue to 
appear in this series of ads, is 
now being printed in bulletin 
form. For complimentary copies. 
write to Dept. A, Continental Can 
Company, 100 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


the cost of such an installation is 
not usually justified by the advan- 
tages it possesses. However, the in- 
stallation and operation of equip- 
ment necessary for this system may 
prove economically advantageous 
for the warehousing of products 
which are particularly sensitive to 
adverse storage temperatures. 


* 


Lighting of canners’ warehouses 
is inadequate in perhaps two-thirds 
of the warehouses in use today, yet 
the importance of proper lighting 
cannot be over-emphasized. Good 
lighting in the warehouse con- 
tributes to employee morale by pro- 
viding a pleasant working environ- 
ment. It aids good housekeeping by 
lighting corners and dead space that 
so often become gathering places 
for dirt and rubbish when left in 
shadow. It eliminates eye strain and 
reduces mistakes in labeling and 
reading can codes and stack cards. 
It prevents accidents and reduces 
damage to cartons and cans from 
moving transport equipment. Good 
lighting means sufficient light for 
the job being performed, without 
glare, and distributed evenly over 
the work area. 


A committee of Illuminating En- 
gineering Society members is study- 
ing lighting requirements in the 
canning industry. The National 
Canner’s Association supports a re- 
search fellowship at the Stanford 
University illumination laboratory 
at Palo Alto, for the purpose of de- 
termining optimum light require- 


ments for the various operations — 


performed in food processing plants, 
and to suggest good lighting prac- 
tice to plant operators. 


The I.E.S. publication “Recom- 
mended Practice of Industrial 
Lighting” does not give detailed 
recommendations for the canning 
industry, but some suggestions have 
been made by illuminating engi- 
neers as to light intensities required. 
A light intensity of 5-foot-candles 
usually is sufficient for dead storage 
areas. Receiving and storage space 
where there is activity in transport- 
ing of materials and identification 
of carton markings and can codes 
should be provided with light of 10- 
foot-candle intensity. For areas in 
which labeling, casing, carton sten- 
ciling and similar work is to be per- 
formed, 30-foot-candle intensity is 
suggested. This illumination should 
be provided by wide angle units and 
ideally is soft and shadowless. For 
receiving and storage areas, incan- 
descent lamps give satisfactory illu- 
mination. An inside frosted lamp in 
a standard porcelain reflector or a 
silver bowl lamp with silvered bowl 
diffusing reflector is commonly used. 
The former is cheaper, and either 
provides light without excessive 
glare. 


For working areas in the ware- 
house, fluorescent lamps with the 
proper reflectors provide glare-free 
and soft illumination. The initial 
cost of fluorescent fixtures and the 
replacement cost for the lamps is 
greater than for incandescent light- 
ing, although operating cost is 
lower. If fluorescent lighting is used 
to provide illumination of moving 
machinery such as labelers or roll- 
ing cans, a “stroboscopic” flicker, 
which can be tiring to the eyes, may 
result unless the fixture employs 
two or more lamps out of phase 
relation. For determining the right 
fixture to use, and its location in 
the work areas so as to give the 
light intensities desired, the services 
of an illuminating engineer or a 
power company representative may 
be required. 
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EDITORIALS 


the running account of the Frozen Food Indus- 

try Conventions that appears elsewhere in this 
issue. It won’t be difficult for the reader to discover 
that freezers, recognizing the fact that competition for 
the consumer’s dollar will be keen this coming season, 
are making plans to get their full share. He'll discover 
an enthusiasm in this group that we hope will shake 
him down to his boot tops. He’ll learn that freezers 
consider the canners’ market fair game; that they 
iknow their weakness of price and distribution and are 
determined to do something about them. Last week 
we told you of distributors placing their salesmen at 
the frozen food cabinets in retail stores. This week 
there’s the announcement that Bing Crosby has cut 
commercials for Vacuum Foods’ “Minute Maid” frozen 
orange juice that will be beamed into 100 National 
Tea Stores in Chicago via storecast—F.M. broadcasts. 
Pretty tough competition for the lonely canned foods 
label resting serenely in a dark shelf corner. 


CANADIAN PROMOTION—Faced with a surplus 
of peas and tomato juice and to a lesser degree toma- 
toes and other tomato products, Canadian canners have 
just about completed plans for a merchandising cam- 
paign to the tune of $75,000.00. Pea and tomato juice 
caniers are being asked to contribute 14c per case on 
the basis of 1948 pack and packers of the other prod- 
ucts 4e per ease. Wholesalers, retailers and growers 
organizations have promised their support. Can com- 
panics and other suppliers have also indicated a will- 
ingiiess to contribute to the fund. The program calls 
for advertisements in daily and weekly newspapers, 
spot radio announcements, direct mail and trade paper 
advertising. Point of sales advertising cards, window 
stre: mers, personal contact with canned food sales- 
men and the support of women’s organizations will 
also be an important phase of the campaign. The 
Canalian Food Processors Association has set up an 
adve:tising council on which the Canned Foods Asso- 
ciation of Ontario and the British Columbia Associa- 
tion vill be represented. The goal is to get the pro- 
gran underway by the first of April. 


("the running account of might profitably read 
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Comparatively speaking seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars is not a great deal of money for an advertising 
campaign but the job is also comparatively small. 
There’s a possible surplus of some 314 million cases of 
tomato juice, 2 million cases of peas, and about a mil- 
lion cases of tomatoes. Moreover, a glance at the pro- 
gram indicates that Canadian canners will obtain 
maximum publicity and advertising value for their 
dollar. 


BROKERS MEETING A SELL OUT—Those who 
doubt the sales ability of the broker might consider the 
manner in which the much debated brokers convention 
has been sold. Advance galley proofs show that a total 
of 1199 brokerage firms and 1118 principals, buyers 
and other firms, have made reservation through asso- 
ciation headquarters. Considering the number of rep- 
resentatives per firm and the additional firms who 
usually make direct accommodations, the brokers meet- 
ing promises to be a large affair in any man’s lan- 
guage. President Rogers reports that his reservation 
allotments have been filled for some time; the Mon- 
day night banquet has been sold out for weeks. Trains 
headed into Chicago from all points are jammed, par- 
ticularly for Saturday and Sunday, the 19 and 20. 


CONVENTION COSTS—Speaking of conventions, 
the International Association of Convention Bureaus 
has only recently issued some very interesting figures 
on costs. Most of those figures appear elsewhere in 
this issue. We overlooked, however, one important 
table that is of particular interest to the canning indus- 
try. That table gives a comparison of delegates’ ex- 
penditures by city. Believe it or not, except for Miami 
Beach, Chicago takes more money per day from each 
national convention delegate than any other city — 
$32.23 per day for an average stay of 4.41 days or a 
total of $142.13. By way of contrast, Atlantic City 
reaches into the delegates’ pockets for $22.50 each day 
for 4.27 days or a total of $96.08. The average of all 
cities is $24.38 a day for 4.41 days and a total expen- 
diture per convention of $107.53. Those figures take 
a lot of sting out of the objections to Atlantic City. 
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Single Bail Perforated Process Crate 


Perforated crates of heavy steel plates will 
outlast the ordinary slatted crate several 
times and will also prevent the damaging of 
small cans, as frequently happens when using 
the slatted crates. 


Of all welded construction—cost of upkeep 
less than any other type of crate—no bulg- 
ing of bottom. 


Body and bottom of No. 12 gauge steel with 
the bottom angle ring 2 x 2 x 3/16; top 
ring 22 x Y2; heavy upright braces. The 
most substantial perforated crate made. 


Crate is made with single or double bail. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
4 Tier 3 Tier 

Outside Diameter ... 38” 38” 
Inside Diameter .... 361/8" 361/8” 
Height Outside .... 223/4" 18” 
Height inside 20" 15 1/4" 
Height Overall 

40" 36" 
Steel Bail Diameter a 1“ 


K. ROBINS CO., INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
713 - 719 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 


THEIR USE ASSURES A LARGER 
PROFIT FOR THE CANNER AND 
FREEZER BECAUSE THEY 
THRESH PEAS AND LIMA BEANS 
MORE EFFICIENTLY AND PER- 
MIT PACKS OF BETTER 
QUALITY. 


DURING THE 1948 SEASON, 4047 
OF THESE VINERS TOOK AN 


INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS AND 
LIMA BEANS. 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 
INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 & Incorporated 1924 
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FROZEN FOOD INDUSTRY CONVENTION 


Packers, Distributors, Preservers, Brokers, 
Warchousemen and Suppliers Meet In Joint 
Convention At Chicago, March 6-10—Unity 
And Concerted Action Is Keynote—Quality 
The Watchword—Enthusiasm Runs High-— 
Exposition Attracts Retailers And Consumers 
—Rogers Heads Packers—Walsh Continues 
As President Of Distributors. 


In formal address, round table dis- 
cussions, lobby conversations, room con- 
ferences and any manner of meeting of 
two or more delegates, conversation at 
last week’s Chicago Convention of the 
Frozen Foods Industry bristled with an 
enthusiastic conviction that the frozen 
foods industry is well on its way to an 
exceptionally bright and prosperous fu- 
ture. Under the expert guidance of Mr. 
Edward J. White, Convention Director, 
hotel reservations, meetings and exposi- 
tion were handled with clocklike preci- 
sion. Speaker after speaker spoke of the 
need for joint concerted merchandising 
effort and it is presumed that the details 
and plans were discussed in committee. 
Mr. A. J. Rogers of Cherry Growers, 
Inc., Traverse City, Michigan, is the new 
President of the packers, succeeding Mr. 
F. J. Becker of Gresham, Oregon, while 
Mr. William M. Walsh, of the firm of 
Morrison & McCluan, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, continues as President of the 
distributors. 


BECKER CALLS FOR UNITY 

At the General Opening Session for all 
convention delegates, the presidents of 
the various associations represented, 
spoke briefly of the problems of their 
particular branch and suggested a re- 
medial course of action. 

Mr. F. J. Becker, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, sounded the keynote of the conven- 
tion in calling for unity of action. He 
stated that the industry had come a long 
way in the past several years, but re- 
minded his all-industry audience that 
the frozen food industry must be an 
aggressive competitor to obtain a fair 
share of the consumer’s food dollar. 

“It’s true that all segments of the in- 
dustry are working on their problems, 
seeking our overall objectives. Packers, 
distri utors, brokers —all of us — are 
gainine ground,” he said. 

“The point that concerns me, how- 
ever,” he continued, “is the fact that all 
too offen we in the frozen food industry 
find rselves working at what seems to 
be cross purposes, simply because we 
don’t always understand as thoroughly 
as we should the problems of other parts 
of our industry. We don’t always under- 
stand what others in the industry are 
thinkin: about, even though basically 
We are ull trying to get the answer to the 
Same problems.” 

“It is my feeling that we can save our- 
selves ) great deal of effort and much 
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money if we as an industry would do 
something to bring this industry to- 
gether—to unify it—to coordinate it. If 
all of us together could understand the 
mutual problems of the industry and 
could develop a cooperative approach to 
the basic problems perplexing this indus- 
try, we would have come a long way to- 
wards making certain of the continued 
success and growth of our businesses.” 


“To accomplish this unity and coopera- 
tion, I would like to see us form overall 
industry groups or committees which 
would consist of representatives of all 
the groups that have an interest in 
frozen foods. Packers, preservers, ware- 
housemen, transportation companies, 
brokers, distributors and retailers — we 
should get together and cooperatively 
seek the answers to our mutual prob- 
lems.” 


“An arrangement such as I have in 
mind would require the establishment of 
several overall industry committees. One 
group could be made up of the presidents 
of the National Associations; another 
group could be made up of the top food 
technologists in each segment of the in- 
dustry; there could be another on trans- 
portation; and another on merchandis- 
ing; and as many more as needed.” 


“All of these committees should work 
to make certain that each package of 
frozen food that is handled by all of us 
gives complete satisfaction to the con- 
sumer — complete satisfaction to the 
housewife, to the restaurant, to the pre- 
server, to the pie baker—and to all of 
them.” 


“T think we should all bear this point 
in mind: If every consumer is completely 
satisfied with her purchase of frozen 
foods, our advertising dollars will go 
further and we will need less of them. 
Complete satisfaction is the best adver- 
tising there is! !” 


DIRECT SALES 

Mr. William M. Walsh, President of 
the National Wholesale Frozen Food 
Distributors Association, struck out 
sharply against direct sales to chains 
and retailers. 

“, .. it is beyond my ken of thinking 
to understand how Packers can hack 
away at the very roots of their sales by 
trying to short-cut the distributor 
through direct sales to chain stores. This 
is a comparatively new trend in the in- 
dustry. In some cases it is working out 
fairly satisfactorily. Too often, however, 
it is not. What starts out as a good 
idea very often bogs down—due to the 
chain’s inability to handle the large 
quantities and varieties required of a 
wholesaling business; to secure the 
proper assortments of products; to carry 
the warehousing costs; to keep personal 
contacts with stores and to pay atten- 
tion to many other incidental factors.” 

“I certainly do not like to think that 
this direct sales trend might grow. I 
cannot believe that anyone who can read 
this history of sales and distribution in 
other allied food fields will believe that 
these direct sales are saving anyone 
money. For regardless of how food is 


handled, it must basically follow through 
the same handling steps. . 


. with each 


Committee, Third National Frozen Foods All-Industry Convention and Exposition, 


March 6 to 10, at Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


(Left to right)—Fred M. Deutsch (Repre- 


senting exhibitors), Marathon Corporation; Fred J. Becker, (Chairman), President, 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers; William M. Walsh, President, National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors, Inc.; Edward J. White, Cenvention Director; 
Edgar M. Burns, Past President, National Association of Refrigerated Warehouses; 
T. N. St. Hill, President, National Preservers Association; Watson Rogers, President, 
National Food Brokers Association. Not shown, W. L. Pavlovski, President, Quick 
Frozen Foods Association of Chicago, Committee Secretary. 
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FROZEN FOOD MEETING—Continued 


handling adding its toll to the overhead, 
on through to the ultimate consumer.” 

“Then there is the other factor of tak- 
ing this business away from distributors 
to favor only a small segment of a mar- 
ket. This gives a good swift kick to the 
biggest and most profitable end of the 
business.” 

“Because of our production and dis- 
tribution costs we’ve been mostly appeal- 
ing to the people with higher incomes,” 
the speaker declared. 

“Frozen Foods need more publicity ... 
they need advertising and promotion by 
our industry as a unit to overcome com- 
petition of the allied fields of canned and 
fresh produce. Quality and flavor need 
to be checked constantly and all possi- 
ble improvements made each year. Then, 
a final, but extremely important point 
. .. frozen foods that appeal to the 
masses (and sell in the mass market) 
must be competitive in price within a few 
cents of the fresh or canned. Millions of 
consumers will pay a slight premium 
for the superiority of frozen foods... 
but many of them cannot afford to pay 
today’s premium.” 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 


Charging that “one section of the in- 
dustry cannot work alone” Mr. Walsh 
called for united industry advertising 
and promotional efforts. 

.If we unite as an industry (pack- 
ers, brokers, distributors, suppliers) the 
pro-rata share of performing this tre- 
mendous job becomes a burden on no-one. 
Individual assessments are extremely 
minor compared to the good we know 
will result from a united promotion ef- 
fort to put Frozen fresh fruits and vege- 
tables on the table of every home in the 
nation every day of the week.” 

“Aside from the consumer, we must 
remember that the frozen food retailer 
is a very weak link in the chain of 
knowledge about our products. Believe 
me ... I speak from personal observa- 
tion! If you packers who do everything 
you can to produce a quality product 
and see that it gets into the distributor’s 
hands in good condition. . . could see the 
way your proud offspring is_ kicked 
around in the retail frozen food cabinet 
... you’d shudder.” 

“Yes, gentlemen, the retailer needs to 
be educated to selling and handling 
frozen foods. Right now all he does is 
toss yours (and our) carefully nursed 
foods into a cold box (that often isn’t 
even cold enough) and let his customers 
dig for themselves to see what they 
want. Boxes are too often dirty, ill kept, 
rime-covered and not at all appetite- 
appealing.” 

“We need men actively working the 
retail store . . . showing how to sell 
frozen foods. We need a united—well- 
planned program of retailer and con- 
sumer education.” 

“But individually or collectively, all 
these things cost money. I firmly believe 


the distributor members of our Associa- 
tion have done more than their share in 
starting a consumer and retailer educa- 
tional program. We now need the help 
of the entire industry ... for after all, 
our selling, good or bad, and that of the 
retailer reflects right back up the line to 
the packer of foods. If we don’t sell it 
... you can’t grow or pack it!” 


1950 CONVENTION SITE 


“We have big plans ahead for 1949 
and 1950. Next year, for example, the 
Distributors’ Association is going ahead 
with the plans it had laid (and post- 
poned for this year) for a Frozen Food 
Exposition in New York City. This will 
be open to the general public and retail- 
ers ... truly an industry promotion on 
a gigantic scale that will make an in- 
delible mark on the mind of the Ameri- 
can public. I’d like to think of that Ex- 
position and Convention as a truly all- 
industry affair. With your cooperation 
it can and will be.” 

Stating that “there is a feeling on the 
part of many members of the preserve 
industry that the quality of cold pack 
fruit delivered to preservers has suf- 
fered as the demand for quick frozen 
fruits in consumer packages has grown,” 
Mr. T. N. St. Hill, President of the Na- 
tional Preservers Association suggested 
further study of the newly adopted 
grades of cold pack fruits for manu- 
facture. 


“Reports from our membership indi- 
cate that preservers have been particu- 
larly disappointed in the quality of 
“Grade B, for Manufacturing” straw- 
berries supplied them by packers, where- 
as the standard Grade B seems to be rea- 
sonably satisfactory for preserves,” the 
speaker said. 


“The quality of the fruit that goes 
into the manufacture of preserves is of 
utmost importance to our industry as no 
product can be any better than the ma- 
terials used in making it. Every jar of 
inferior merchandise that finds its way 
to the consumer hurts the entire pre- 
serve business. Members of our indus- 
try have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in recent years attempting to sell 
the American housewife on the use of 
manufactured fruit spreads, but it is 
money wasted if the product she finds on 
the grocer’s shelf is not as good as she 
herself can make.” 


“One member of our Executive Com- 
mittee recommends a regulation outlaw- 
ing anything below Grade B for use in 
jams and preserves. He points out that 
in some other industries standards have 
been set that prevent the use of low 
grade raw materials with consequent im- 
provement in overall industry quality. 
Another member suggests the elimina- 
tion of the “Grade B for manufacturing” 
and recommends that berry packs falling 
in this category should be marked sub- 
standard.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Speaking of the proposed Standard of 
Identity for Frozen Fruits, Mr. St. Hill 
declared that “The label declarations 
provided for in the Proposal are entirely 
inadequate to protect a preserve manu- 
facturer against unintentional deviation 
from standards and definitions for pre- 
serves, jams and jellies. If it is found 
that such specific labeling is not neces. 
sary in the case of consumer size pack- 
ages of dessert fruits, then that is no 
concern of the preserver—but it does not 
diminish the necessity of such specific 
labeling in the case of fruits packed for 
remanufacture.” 

“It is not the intent nor desire of the 
preserve industry to dictate how the 
frozen food industry shall label its mer- 
chandise. It is, however, absolutely 
essential that bulk packages for indus- 
trial use be so labeled that the preserver 
using them will know the exact contents 
in order to comply with his own indus. 
try’s standards of manufacture.” 


CLOSER UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN GROUPS 

Mr. St. Hill heartily endorsed the idea 
of joint conventions, saying that “there 
has been the feeling on the part of some 
members of our industry that the cold- 
packer is out to take advantage of him 
at every turn; and for this reason, if for 
no other, I hope that this will be only the 
first of many joint meetings to be held 
by our two industries. There is no more 
effective way to bring about a closer un- 
derstanding between our groups than to 
get to know one another better, and 
meetings of this kind serve to accomplish 
just that. 

In this connection one member of our 
Executive Committee, who is also en- 
gaged in the cold packing business wrote 
me as follows: 

“While I do not have any specific sug- 
gestion that would be new to you, I do 
have a general thought in mind. Pre- 
servers in general seem to think that 
cold-packers in general are a bunch of 
high-binders. In my relations with both 
groups I am led to believe that there is 
about the same percentage of various 
caliber individuals and companies in both 
the freezing and preserving game.” 

Speaking from our own personal ex- 
perience we are inclined to agree with 
this conclusion. 


COOPERATIVE JOB AHEAD 

Your industry knows what it means to 
go through a deflationary cycle. You had 
that experience two years ago. Thi pre- 
serve industry has been going through 
the same thing this past year. Preservels 
have reduced costs just about as far as 
they can go, considering present prices 
of fruit and other raw materials. With 
the rest of our economy now going 
through a period of “dis inflation”, pre- 
servers are not in a position to pass on 
recent increases in the cost of labor, 
sugar, glass, freight and distribution 
charges. 

The cost of fruit is the major item 1m 
the cost of preserves and jellies. With 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CANNERS LEAGUE HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


More than 800 in Attendance—Conventionites Welcome Rain—Sample Cuttings Feature Meeting— 


The 45th annual meeting of the Can- 
ners League of California, held at the 
Casa Del Rey Hotel, Santa Cruz, March 
9, 10 and 11, proved an unusually suc- 
cessful event, with a heavy attendance, 
despite rain and the distance from large 
centers of population. It was the first 
time in years that it had been held out- 
side San Francisco, the many restrictions 
in wartime having operated against hold- 
ing meetings elsewhere. The attendance 
may be judged by the fact that more 
than 800 were at the President’s Dinner, 
honoring retiring President Orlin C. 
Harter, while meetings restricted to 
canners were attended by more than 300. 


THE RAINS CAME 


The rain which greeted members on 
the opening day brought smiles of satis- 
faction, rather than otherwise, although 
it forced abandonment of the skeet shoot- 
ing and came close to wrecking the golf 
tournament. All appreciated the great 
benefit to crops and there were no com- 
plaints. 

The fruit sample cutting held in the 
famed Casino, overlooking the beach, 
featured the opening day, this being an 
event looked forward to every year. 
While this was in progress there was the 
continuous running of the technicolor 
sound film, “Consumer Promotion of 
Canned Foods”, produced and distributed 
under the direction of the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute. 


PRESIDENT’S DINNER 

The President’s Dinner, in the Garden 
Room of the hotel, rounded out an active 
day. Dr. Robert E. Burns, president of 
the College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, an_ institution at which canner 
courses have been offered, was the guest 
speaker of the evening. Dr. Burns re- 
turned recently from an extended tour of 
Europe and spoke on “Western Europe— 
Food or Bullets.” He described condi- 
tions there as deplorable, with only the 
aid from this country saving some na- 
tions from collapse. 


VEGETABLE CUTTING 

Activities of the second day centered 
on the Vegetable Sample Cutting in the 
Casino, with the running of a four color 
movie with sound, “Better Canned Foods 
Label ’, through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. The cut- 
ting was followed closely by a business 
meetin’: of canners to hear fruit and 
vegeta le cutting reports by chairmen of 
comm ees to judge the various com- 
moditics. The reports were followed by 


asuminary by Dr. J. R. Esty, Director, 
National Canners Association Western 
Branch Research Laboratories at San 
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Norman Waggoner Succeeds Orlin Harter— McGovern Speaks on Public Relations 


Francisco. Attendance was limited to 
representatives of Canners League of 
California members, and staffs of the 
National Canners Association and Can- 
ners League of California. 

Afternoon of the second day was free 
for entertainment, but outdoor sports 
were hindered by the rain. Numerous 
informal meetings were held in the hotel, 
with a cocktail party tendered by sup- 
pliers an early evening attraction. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The third and closing day of the con- 
vention got under way with a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the League 
when officers were chosen. Norman L. 
Waggoner, president and owner of the 
Santa Clara Packing Company, San 
Jose, and also vice-president of the 
Hemet Packing Co., Hemet, was elected 
president of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. R. G. Lucks, of the California 
Packing Corporation and L. J. Taylor, of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, were re-elected 
Industry vice-presidents. M. A. Cleven- 
ger, executive vice-president, Major W. 
S. Everts, staff vice-president, Miss Syl- 
via Kempton, secretary, and R. J. Marsh, 
treasurer, were also re-elected. 


Roy L. Pratt, of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation; Dale G. Hollenbeck, of 
the Thornton Canning Company; Charles 
F. Williams, of the Visalia Canning 
Company, and Orlin C. Harter, of the 
Harter Packing Company, and retiring 
League president, were elected to the 
Executive Committee for a term of two 
years. Members of this committee whose 
terms have not expired are G. A. Felice, 
of Felice & Perrelli Canning Company; 
R. F. Williams, of Stokely Foods, Inc.; 
R. R. Mack, of National Packing Com- 
pany, and Fred Wyatt, of Gerber Prod- 
ucts Company. 

Norman L. Waggoner, the new presi- 
dent of the Canners League of Califor- 
nia, has been associated with the can- 
ning industry in this State since 1912. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the busi- 
ness in all its phases, from cannery 
operation to the merchandising of can- 
ned product. His selling efforts have in- 
ternational scope and he has no less than 
20 round trips to Europe to his credit in 
connection with export activities. 

Following the business meeting of the 
Board of Directors, Carlos Campbell, 
secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, discussed plans for the NCA 
1950 annual meeting with members, seek- 
ing their ideas. Dr. Karl F. Meyer, di- 
rector of the George Williams Hooper 
Foundation, University of California, 
spoke on sanitation in the cannery, a 
subject to which he has devoted much 
study. Dr. C, H, Mahoney, director of 


Raw Products Research, National Can- 
ners Association, spoke on “Raw Product 
Quality Control”, going into this in de- 
tail. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

John F. McGovern, president of the 
National Canners Association, was the 
guest speaker at the special luncheon, his 
topic being “Public Relations in the Can- 
ning Business”. This is a subject with 
which he is very familiar through his 
work as Director of Public and Indus- 
trial Relations for the Minnesota Valley 
Canning Company, Le Sueur, Minn. 

Mr. McGovern said that because of the 
world-wide shift to the left and the sys- 
tematic campaigns against the free en- 
terprise economy of this country, Ameri- 
can management must take individual 
positive action as good business citizens 
to explain its problems, what it is doing 
and why. 


“As canners who are conspicuous and 
responsible factors in our several rural 
communities”, said Mr. McGovern, “we 
cannot have this public relations job 
done for us by experts from either a na- 
tional or local level. The job must be 
accomplished by actions and performance 
in each unit of the canning industry. 
Playing of seductive tunes on the mass 
consciousness by experts will not turn 
the trick. 


“Satisfactory labor relations, fair 
wages, good working conditions, and 
honest quality products reasonably priced 
are some of the necessary tools to be 
employed. Concern for and attention to 
a happy grower relations program and 
participation in worthy community at- 
tivities are others. In short, being a 
good citizen is the best of all public rela- 
tions programs.” 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Throughout the meeting there were 
special features for the ladies. On the 
closing day there was a special breakfast 
tendered by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, with a KNBC broadcast. This 
took the nature of the “Women’s Maga- 
zine of the Air’’, with Jane Lee, who is 
Mrs. Dorothy Rankin. Following this, 
Mrs. Rankin gave a talk on television. 
Likewise, at noon there was a special 
luncheon tendered by suppliers. 

The convention came to a close with 
a dinner in the Casino tendered by sup- 
pliers, with music, prizes and entertain- 
ment. No less than 47 members of the 
allied trades joined in making this an 
outstanding affair, including can com- 
panies, fiber container manufacturers, 
the glass container industry, the print- 
ing trade, the machinery industry and 
sugar refiners, 
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YOUNG GUARDS TAKE ON NEW WORK 


To Encourage Active Participation in Local Conventions — President 
Cole Appoints State Chairmen— Committees Named 


New State Chairmen and committee 
members to serve the Young Guard Soci- 
ety throughout 1949, have been an- 
nounced by the newly elected Society 
President, W. O. Cole, Jr., Executive 
Vice-President of the Independent Litho- 
graph Co., San Francisco. 

The Young Guard Society was or- 
ganized in 1932 in Chicago during the 
convention that year of the National 
Canners’ Association, by a group of in- 
dustry sophomores whose sole objective 
was to promote good fellowship and in- 
terest in the canning and allied indus- 
tries. 

The popularity of its annual banquets 
at each succeeding National Convention, 
has dwarfed the fondest hopes of the 
original founders. The past two years 
at Atlantic City has seen this event draw 
over eight hundred joyful participants. 
Its big show is the annual hit of the con- 
vention, and “ALL HIGH CLASS 
STUFF” has become a by-word to its 
members and friends! 


Charles A. Tosi, Jr., Vice-President of 
Pastene & Company, Inc., New York 
City, has been appointed National State 
Chairman. It will be the policy of Young 
Guard in the future, to encourage active 
participation of state organizations in 
local conventions. The State Chairmen 
will arrange informal luncheons and, 
where the need arises, organize special 
pullmans for travel to and from conven- 
tions. Many of these “specials” have 
been enthusiastically received in the 
past. 


State Chairmen are also responsible 
for membership in their respective 
states, and a keen rivalry has developed 
to send the biggest delegation to the Na- 
tional Convention each year. Member- 
ship is limited to five hundred, and the 
organization has neared or exceeded its 
limit, and has frequently had a long 
waiting list. 

A new complete membership directory 
is being published in late March, and all 
members not paid up in dues are urged 
to send their checks to Secretary Robert 
L. Eirich of Crocker-Union, 1600 South 
Clinton Street, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
Other officers of the Young Guard Soci- 
ety serving in 1949 are W. Ennis Parker 
of Pomona Products Co., Griffin, Geor- 
gia, First Vice-President, and William 
Hughes of the Chisholm-Ryder Co., Col- 
lumbus, Wisconsin, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Continuing in office are Robert W. 
Mairs of H. J. McGrath Co., of Balti- 
more, Maryland, and Arthur Judge, Jr., 
of The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, as Treasurer and Recording Secre- 
tary, respectively. 
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Other 1949 Committee Chairmen and 
members are as follows: 

Entertainment Committee: Ed. F. 
Woelper, Chairman; Wm. A. Free, 
George Shanbacher, E. Jerry Clair, and 
Robert L. Eirich. 


Publicity Committee: Melvin Carlson, 
Chairman; Arthur Judge, Jr., C. B. Del- 
gado, J. E. Hall, and Walter P. Boos. 


By-Laws Committee: Stran Summers, 
Chairman; Herbert L. Lewis, C. C. Rath- 
bun, G. Carter Quint, and Herbert 
Young. 

Ways and Means Committee: Robert 
D. Schenkel, Chairman; W. Wells Rus- 
sell, Fred Clarke, John E. Schwaner, and 
R. D. Cleaveland. 


Membership Committee: Charles A. 
Tosi, Jr., National Chairman. State 
Chairmen—Arkansas, Ryland C. Thom- 
as; California, Mort E. Beebe; Colorado, 
Ben F. Counter; Connecticut, C. T. Beau- 
regard; Delaware, Merrill G. Calloway; 
Dist. of Columbia, Watson Rogers; Flor- 
ida, L. L. Recker; Georgia, Ben Greene; 
Idaho, Floyd Trail; Illinois, M. R. 
Feeney; Indiana, S. B. Lindley; Iowa, 
Haskell Billings; Kentucky, Geo. Foshag; 
Louisiana, William Fraering; Maine, 
Theodore Bird; Maryland, Paul E. Law- 
yer; Massachusetts, D. L. Shanklin; 
Michigan, Si Miller; Minnesota, Frank 
O. Kuehn, Jr.; Mississippi, John Mavar, 
Jr.; Missouri, Earl Rosen; Montana, Mel 
Parker; New Jersey, Harry H. Brakeley, 
Jr.; New York, Albert Wegner; New 
York City, Ernest Dontzig; North. Caro- 
lina, C. H. Wentz; Ohio, Charles Heekin; 
Oregon, Jack Wear; Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam A. Free, Jr.; South Carolina, Wood- 
ward W. Williams; Tennessee, Robert 
C. Jones, Jr.; Texas, J. Overby Smith; 
Utah, Reed Jensen; Virginia, Wallace 
S. Clement; Washington, Robert H. Lee, 
Jr.; Wisconsin, Dick South; England, 
A. Cranfield Coltman. 


RIPENESS TERMS FOR PEACHES, 
APRICOTS 


Four years of labeling studies of can- 
ned peaches and apricots were completed 
recently by a committee of fruit canners 
from the fruit-growing areas, who made 
recommendations for the voluntary label- 
ing of these fruits for their ripeness. The 
fruit canners met March 10 at Santa 
Cruz, California, at the time of the an- 
nual convention of the Canners League 
of California. 

The recommendations are being an- 
nounced by the Labeling Committee of 
the National Canners Association in the 
hope that the recommended label terms 
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may be used on labels for the 1949 pack. 
The recommendations include two labe| 
terms: 


The first is the label term “Ripe” to be 
applied only to those packs of peaches 
and apricots which, for ripeness only 
without any regard to any other factor 
such as size, blemishes, syrup, etc., quali- 
ify commercially as Fancy or Choice. 


The second term, “May Vary in Ripe. 
ness,” will apply to packs of these fruits 
which, for ripeness only without regard 
to any other factor such as size, blem- 
ishes, syrup, etc., qualify commercially 
as Standard. 


The principles of these recommenda- 
tions had been studied by canners for 
four years and have been reviewed with 
the advisory committee which represents 
the major distributor associations. The 
theory in all voluntary labeling has been 
that definitive and objective limits be 
set for each label term, rather than rely 
on individual judgment. 


Limits for these two label terms were 
tentatively set by the fruit canner com- 
mittee as follows: 


Canned peaches and apricots are en- 
titled to be labeled “Ripe” only when 
there is less green color than that indi- 
cated by the spectrophotometric index 
number 75. These fruits, to qualify for 
the label term “May Vary in Ripeness,” 
must not contain, in the case of apricots, 
more green color than is indicated by the 
spectrophotometric index number 55, and 
in the case of peaches, by the index num- 
ber 60. Judgment of any lot is to be 
made on the examination of at least six 
containers. 


CHOP SUEY CAMPAIGN 


Canned Chop Suey Foods Industry has 
scheduled some National promotion 
which will begin May 5th and continue 
through June 4th. Many suppliers and 
related item processors are joining with 
the industry members in this National 
event. Appetite appeal, uniqueness, 
economy and ease of preparation of Can- 
ned Chop Suey Foods will be featured. 


The promotion includes full scale pub- 
licity by Can Manufacturers Institute 
through over 6000 newspapers, 1500 
magazines and 300 radio stations. Addi- 
tional publicity on Canned Chop Suey 
Foods will be given by the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board and by Poultry 
and Egg National Board. 

Attractive full-color display posters 
for use at the point of sale will feature 
an appetizing dish of chop suey prepared 
by using canned ingredients 

Full color advertisements that feature 
pork with chop suey will appear in lead- 
ing women’s magazines on the “Meat 
Page” sponsored by American Meat In- 
stitute. Members of the industry will 


also be advertising their own products in 
their distribution areas. 

Wholesalers and retailers who tie-in 
with this promotion should be wel! repaid 
for the effort. 
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TRI-STATE SPRING MEETING 


Plant Sanitation and Waste Treatment Principle Discussions — 


Sample Cutting Proves Interesting—Canners School Held 


Tri-State Canners, meeting at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Wed- 
nesday, March 16, in their Annual 
Spring Session, devoted almost their en- 
tire attention to the consideration of 
plant sanitation and water pollution con- 
trol. A trio of experts consisting of 
Messrs. Maurice Siegel of the firm of 
Strasburger & Siegel; Allen T. Retslaff, 
Chief of the Baltimore District, Food 
and Drug; and N. H. Sanborn, Research 
Laboratories, National Canners Associa- 
tion, outlined step by step approved 
practices in plant sanitation. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. Paul W. McKee, Executive Secre- 
tary, Maryland Water Pollution Control 
Commision, explained the policies of the 
Commission in enforcing the Water Pol- 
lution Control Law passed by the Mary- 
land Legislature in 1947. There are 
many reasons why strict compliance with 
the requirements of Maryland’s rigid 
law cannot be obtained overnight. Rec- 
ognizing this fact, the Commission has 
set up overall minimum requirements for 
the State as a whole. Meanwhile, on an 
area basis, beginning in the Western 
Counties of the State, the Commission, 
in cooperation with industry, will study 
local and individual problems and sug- 
gest corrective measures. Minimum re- 
quirement for canners in 1949 is the re- 
moval from waste of solids larger than 
1/32 inch. This compares with 7 inch 
permitted in some cases in 1949. The 
solids may not be ground, macerated or 
otherwise reduced in size before screen- 
ing. Additional and satisfactory treat- 
ment will be required to remove strong 
dissolved organic wastes, caustic, acid, 
lye or other deleterious substances. 


Canners were somewhat surprised to 
learn of the potency of cannery waste. 
The measure of potency is “5 day BOD”. 
Ordinary commercial sewage measures 


200 “BOD’s”. Waste from a pea cannery | 


2400 “BOD’s”. The waste from one case 
of canned peas is equivalent in “BOD’s” 


to that of three persons in commercial 
sewarre, 


PLANT SANITATION 


Boiling down the remarks of Messrs. 
Siege Retslaff and Sanborn, and yet do 
Justic: to them is an impossibility. In 
general, however, they called for nothing 
more than good, clean housekeeping 
metho’'s. The physical condition of the 
area adjacent to factory buildings, paint 
outsic. and inside, lighting and ventila- 
tion, «ase of cleaning, storage bins 
screen-d and protected from rodent and 
Msect attack, personal hygiene of em- 
ployes and employes’ facilities, water 
Supply, orderly and prompt disposal of 
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waste were only some of the many im- 
portant points discussed. Particular em- 
phasis was placed on prompt and effici- 
ent clean-up of plant and equipment at 
the end of the day’s run with a regular, 
well organized and scrupulously trained 
clean-up crew. Considerable stress was 
also made of the part canners might 
play in demanding machinery and equip- 
ment that can be easily and thoroughly 
cleaned. 

The afternoon of Wednesday, the 16th, 
was taken up with the study of sample 
cuttings, most of which by the way, 
would have changed the minds of open 
minded buyers as to the quality of Tri- 
State products. 

Thursday and Friday canners were 
treated to a rich menu of agricultural 
and grading subjects presented by the 
Universities of Maryland, Delaware and 
Rutgers. 


PEA ACREAGE 


Processors of green peas intend to in- 
crease their 1949 acreage about 9 percent 
above the 1948 plantings, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 
Should their early March plans be car- 
ried out, canners and freezers will con- 
tract and plant about 452,930 acres com- 
pared with 415,000 acres planted in 1948 
and a (1938-47) average planting of 
423,280 acres. This would be an increase 
of 7 percent above average. 


Reports indicate that about 360,370 
acres, or 80 percent of the contemplated 
1949 plantings represent requirements 
for canning purposes. This is 9 percent 
above their estimated 1948 plantings. 
Freezers expect to handle the crop from 
about 92,560 acres, or 8 percent increase 
over 1948. Higher 1949 acreages are in 
prospect for all the important producing 
States except New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Virginia. New York and Illinois proces- 
sors plan increases of 35 and 30 percent 
respectively, while Idaho and Ohio indi- 
cate an increase of 20 percent over 1948 
plantings. Wisconsin will plant about the 
Same acreage as last year, while the 
Northwest will increase slightly. 

Assuming there will be a loss in plant- 
ings of 6.4 percent, in line with the 
(1938-47) average, a planted acreage of 
452,930 acres of green peas for process- 
ing would result in 423,900 acres for har- 
vest. This acreage would be 13 percent 
higher than the estimated 374,240 acres 
harvested in 1948 and 7 percent above 
the average of 394,520 acres. 

Since these plans may be modified be- 
for plantings are actually made, they are 
not to be considered as estimates of the 
planted acreage for this season. 


SPINACH PRODUCTION 


Reports received late in February 
from spinach processors in California 
and Texas indicate a 1949 production of 
45,200 tons, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This exceeds 


- the 1948 production in the winter States 


by 48 percent and the 1938-47 average 
production by 5 percent. 

A total of 13,520 acres of winter spin- 
ach in California and Texas is expected 
to be harvested for processing in 1949. 
This exceeds the 9,300 acres harvested 
last year in these States by 45 percent 
but is about 10 percent less than the | 
10-year average harvested acreage. 


The yield indicated on March 1 in 
these two States is 3.34 tons per acre. 
This compares with 3.29 tons obtained 
in 1948 and 2.84 tons for the 1938-47 
average. 


MARKETING COSTS OF 
GREEN WRAPS 


Tomato producers in South Carolina, 
marketing their crop in the New York 
area received 31.3 cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar spent for these tomatoes 
in June 1948. Marketing charges ac- 
counted for the other 68.7 cents of the 
tomato dollar. 


These figures are presented in a re- 
port “Marketing South Carolina Toma- 
toes in New York City,” made jointly by 
the South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment station and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The study was made 
with Research and Marketing Act funds. 


Tomato growers in the State, it is 
shown, received an average of $1.68 per 
30-pound lug of green-wrapped tomatoes, 
and marketing charges added another 
$3.71 to this amount by the time the 
crop reached consumers. The average 
retail price for tomatoes in New York 
City, going to market through the chan- 
nels studied was $5.39 per lug. The 
$1.68 per 30-pound lug, which was re- 
ceived by farmers, was paid to them for 
tomatoes picked and delivered to the 
packing shed. 


Of the 68.7 cents of marketing charges 
included in the consumer’s tomato dollar, 
grading, packing and assembly took 12.4 
cents; inter-market transportation 8.9 
cents; cost of first sale in the market, 8.1 
cents; and retail and wholesale margins, 
39.3 cents. 


Of the $3.71 of marketing charges 
found in the retail price, the largest part 
or $2.12 went for wholesale and retail 
margins. The retail and wholesale mar- 
gins include charges for ripening and re- 
packing. 

Waste and spoilage caused by decay, 
cracks, insect damage, and bruises were 
found to be one of the most costly items 
in the ripening and repacking of green- 
ripe South Carolina tomatoes. Observa- 
tions of a repacking operation indicated 
an average loss from these causes of 8 
pounds per 30-pound lug. 
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WHAT DO CONVENTIONS COST? 


National Survey of Conventions Brings to Light Some Interesting 
Figures—Atlantic City in Favorable Position 


Host cities to conventions receive 
$93.69 in “new money” from each dele- 
gate in attendance, according to a year- 
long survey just completed by the Inter- 
national Association of Convention Bu- 
reaus and announced March 5 by its 
board of directors in conference at Kan- 
sas City. 

I.A.C.B. obtained this figure by con- 
ducting comprehensive surveys on 423 
conventions attended by 404,874 persons 
in 29 cities throughout the United States 
and Canada, declared H. E. Boning, Jr., 
of Kansas City, Mo., research committee 
chairman and former president. 


Delegate’s annual gross expenditure, 
exclusive of transportation and exhibit 
costs, amounted to $853,056,256. This 
sum, said I.A.C.B. directors, was spent 
by 9,105,094 delegates, who attended 17,- 
175 separate conventions ,exclusive of 
company and sales meetings, in the 
United States and Canada during 1948. 

Based on figures obtained in the sur- 
vey, this complete tabulation of the en- 
tire convention field, covering delegate 
expenditure, number of conventions and 
delegate attendance, is the first au- 
thentic record of its kind in the history 
of American convention business, direc- 
tors of the International Association of 
Convention Bureaus pointed out at the 
closing session of their three-day board 
meeting. 

The surveys, scientifically organized 
by I.A.C.B., reached every type of con- 
vention delegate from the big spenders 
to the moderately-spending delegates. 


METHODS OF TRAVEL 


The survey, although it does not in- 
clude cost of transportation to and from 
conventions, did determine methods of 
travel. It shows 46 per cent of the dele- 
gates traveled by automobile, 39.54 per 
cent by train, 12 per cent by airplane 
and the remainder by bus and boat. 


LENGTH OF STAY 


National and international conventions 
are slightly better for the host city in 
daily expenditure per delegate and con- 
siderably better in average length of 
stay. The national or international con- 
vention delegate spends $24.38 a day and 
stays long enough (4.41 days) to spend 
$107.53, while the state or regional con- 
vention visitor spends $22.77 a day or 
$65.13 in 2.86 days. In all types of con- 
ventions, a delegate stays an average of 
3.9 days in the host city and spends $24 
a day. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOLLAR 


Using the percentages of distribution 
cf the delegate dollar, as established by 
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the survey, the gross $853,056,256 was 
divided as follows: 


% 

Hotel—Rooms 

& Incidentals........ 25.41 $216,761,594 
Hotel Restaurants.... 18.74 117,209,929 
Other Restaurants.. 13.42 114,480,149 
Retail Stores .......... 19.95 170,201,784 
Local 

Transportation .... 3.2 27,596,369 
1.58 13,503,880 
Sightseeing. .............. 1.06 9,076,518 
Night Clubs, etce....... 6.36 54,262,908 
Car, oil and 

gas service ............ 2.1 17,982,425 
Other TEMS. 6.45 55,022,128 


Accepting and releasing the revealing 
survey on the dollar value of conven- 
tions, the directors of the industry’s na- 
tional association added a strong state- 
ment of the by-product values of this 
peculiarly American institution. 

“Socially and economically conventions 
have a marked influence upon the na- 
tion,” they said. “The original device 
of democratic processes, conventions re- 
main the melting pots of thought. Indus- 
tries and the professions, guided through 
their powerful and necessary associa- 
tions, reach their decisions on policy and 
action at each year’s convention.” 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT & 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTION 


California’s canned and frozen fruit 
and vegetable packs registered consider- 
able gain in quantity last year, after the 
1947 drops from all time high packs of 
1946, according to a report of the Re- 
search Department of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, based on 
reports from the Western Frozen Food 
Processors Assn., Canners League of 
California, Cling Peach Advisory Board 
and Asparagus Advisory Board. 

Last year’s pack of frozen vegetables 
nearly doubled the 1947 output and top- 
ped the high mark of 1946 by 11 percent. 
The 1948 frozen vegetable pack was 105,- 
779,690 pounds. The 1947 pack was 58,- 
006,713 pounds, and the 1946 total was 
95,209,329 pounds. The frozen fruit 
pack last year—33,921,124 pounds—was 
14.7 percent over the 1947 total of 29,- 
563,003 pounds, but was far under the 
111,483,816-pound pack of 1946. 

More fruit and less vegetables were 
canned last year than in 1947. Last 
year’s canned fruit pack of 34,478,280 
standard cases of 24 No. 2% size cans 
each was higher than the 1947 output of 
33,423,991 cases, but under the 40,975,- 
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142-case record 1946 pack. Last year, 
23,244,669 cases of vegetables were can- 
ned, trailing 28,684,976 cases in 1947 and 
33,864,432 in 1946. 


Brussels sprouts, beans, broccoli, cauli- 
flower and spinach made notable gains 


in frozen tonnage last year. Increased 
packs of loganberries, strawberries, 
plums and prunes boosted the frozen 
fruit output. 

Sharp reduction on the tomato pack— 
other than juice or sauce—accounted for 
last year’s decline in vegetable canning, 
Larger packs of apricots, freestone 
peaches, fruit cocktail and salad fruits 
were noted in the increasing canned fruit 
pack last year. 

Comparison of 1948 fruit and vege- 
table packs with 1947 include the follow- 
ing varieties: 


CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES 


(Cases) 
1947 1948 
3,062,545 4,650,777 
Pears 1,458,663 1,184,170 
Freestone Peaches . .» 1,497,286 1,707,906 
Cling Peaches ......... . 15,308,838 14,649,561 
Fruit Cocktail . 9,386.078 9,902,291 
Fruits for Salad 558,021 1,011,375 
Asparagus ........ 1,635,056 1,436,865 
Carrots 47,953 534,701 
Spinach ........ 1,167,507 1,214,447 
Tomatoes 5,616,013 4,333,934 
Tomato Juice 4,772,332 4,851,960 
Tomato Paste ... 4,780,863 2,774,580 
Tomato Puree .. 2,096,181 916,602 
Tomato Catsup 3,957,064 2,672,533 


FROZEN FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


(Pounds) 
1947 1948 
Apples and Apple Sauce.... 1,592,406 2,217,518 
Ber tes 8,306,041 12,977,902 
Freestone Peaches ............ 4,136,521 3,762,644 
Plums and Prunes ............ 204,908 349,255 
1,108,257 1,945,491 
Beans 37,794,596 47,403,858 
Brussels Sprouts .............. 4,177,970 10,108,508 
6,051,119 18,636,363 
2,951,174 8,811,162 
Peas 3,302,216 3,270,391 


POULTRY CANNED IN 1948 
EXCEEDS 1947 BY 68 PERCENT 


More poultry was canned or used in 
canning during each month of 1948 than 
during any month of 1947, according to 
a report of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The quantity of poultry can- 
ned or used in canning during the year 
1948 was 68 percent above the year be- 
fore. 


POULTRY CANNED IN U. S., 1947-48" 
(Dressed weight) 
(In thousand ;ounds) 


1947 1948 
January 9,329 10,984 
February 7,041 11,285 
March 6,452 12,765 
April 7,409 12,477 
May 5,876 12,609 
June 7.021 13,288 
July 5,441 12,490 
August 5,788 11,502 
September 5,763 10,627 
Octob 9,386 14,443 
November 8,723 12,546 
December 9,323 11,977 
Total 87,552 146,993 


*In all plants inspected and others. 
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DULANY APPOINTS DAUM 


Ralph O. Dulany, President of John 
H. Dulany & Sons, Inc., Fruitland, Mary- 
land canners and freezers, has announced 
the appointment of Hugh W. Daum to 
the Sales Department of the Frozen 
Food Division. For the past three years 
Mr. Daum was President of the Chicago 
frozen food brokerage firm bearing his 
name, during which time he was quite ac- 
tive in the frozen food industry, having 
served as Chairman of National Frozen 
Food Week and Treasurer of the Quick 
Frozen Food Association of Chicago. His 
previous experience in the food industry 
was with Libby, McNeill & Libby and 
Union Sales Corporation as Sales Man- 
ager. He spent five years in the military 
service as General Staff Officer and Bat- 
talion Commander in the Pacific Theatre, 
leaving the service with the rank of 
Major. 


HEINZ OFFICER DIES 


C. S. Bennett, Secretary-Treasurer of 
H. J. Heinz Company of Canada, Ltd., 
died at his home in Leamington, Ontario 
on March 8 as a result of a stroke suf- 
fered two weeks before. Mr. Bennett, 
who was 53 years old, went to Leaming- 
ton from Pittsburgh when the Canadian 
office was opened some nine years ago. 
He is survived by a son, his mother, and 
three brothers. 


HEBBERD WITH STOKELY 


Harry A. Hebberd, Jr., formerly Sales 
Manager for Adams Apple Products 
Corporation, Aspers, Pennsylvania, has 
joined the sales department of Stokely- 
Van Camp of Indianapolis. 


$50,000 FIRE DAMAGE 


The Cooper Canning Company plant 
near F|wood, Indiana was destroyed by 
fire recently with damage estimated at 
$50,000. Only last year considerable new 
equipment was installed in the plant, 
which vas included in the damage. 


ANCHESTER APPOINTS 
BROKER 


ester (N.Y.) Canning Company 
has apy inted the W. S. Mountford Com- 
pany, | uffalo, New York food brokers, 
0 repr sent them in that area, as well 
4s the |amestown and Wellsville area. 
Mr. Mointfort, who heads his company, 
has bees: a familiar figure in New York 
State canning circles for over a quarter 
of a cen cury. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


TOMMY MARTIN DIES 


Tom Martin, for more than forty 
years associated with Sprague-Sells Di- 
vision of Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation at Hoopeston, Illinois, and 
its predecessors, died in the Lake View 
Hospital, Danville, Illinois, on Saturday, 
March 12, of a heart attack suffered 
about ten days before. Tommy had been 
Superintendent of the Sprague Canning 
Machinery Company for a long number 
of years, and for the past ten years had 
been Sales Manager for the Sprague- 
Sells Division. His activities had always 
been centered in the Central West and as 
a result of his long association with the 
business, had a wide acquaintance among 
the canners in the Central States. His 
thorough knowledge of canning machin- 
ery caused the War Production Board to 
call on him during the war to serve on 
canning machinery priorities. 


He is survived by his wife and one 
son, Thomas N., who is a Mid-west sales 
engineer for the Sprague-Sells Division. 


JOHN RIFE IN HOSPITAL 


John W. Rife, Vice-President of The 
Sinclair Scott Company, Baltimore manu- 
facturers of canning machinery, is re- 
cuperating in Union Memorial Hospital 
from an emergency appendectomy suf- 
fered on Sunday, March 6. It was also 
found that he was suffering from gall 
bladder trouble, which may prolong his 
stay in the hospital. 


LAMB RESIGNS BLUE LAKE POST 


Al Lamb, General Sales Manager and 
Secretary-Treasurer of Blue Lake Pack- 
ers, Inc., Salem, Oregon, since 1945, will 
resign on April 1 to accept the position 
of Northwest Manager of the National 
Farmers Union Service Corporation with 
offices at Puyallup, Washington. 


N. W. Merrill, who presently is with 
Stokely-Van Camp and was with Foster 
& Wood Canning Company at Lodi, Cali- 
fornia until the acquisition of that plant 
by Stokely, will succeed Mr. Lamb as 
Sales Manager of Blue Lake Packers. 


FOLEY JOINS WINCHELL 
COMPANY 


James F. Foley, Jr., who is well ac- 
quainted in the Central New York mar- 
ket, having covered the territory for the 
past several years for the John E. Cain 
Mayonnaise Company of Boston, and 
James N. Walsh Company of Syracuse, 
New York, has joined the B. C. Winchell 
Company, Syracuse food brokers, as 

sales representative. 


BOB WHITE OPEN HOUSE 


Anticipating an exceptional opportun- 
ity to strengthen broker and sales re- 
lationships, Bob White, operating from 
his near Chicago loop office at 56 East 
Walton Place has just announced a com- 
prehensive Brokers’ Convention pro- 
gram. 

“Each evening after four open house 
will be held at the office building for 
brokers and their friends.” According to 
White “appointments, commencing with 
breakfast, are being made for each day 
of the convention. A tour of the Pina- 
fore plant will be conducted Wednesday 
afternoon March 23.” 

“The $4,800 Convertible Packard Brok- 
er Achievement award, part of the $50,- 
000.00 Bob White Organization broker 
incentive ‘Bell Ringer’ program will be 
presented at a special luncheon, Tuesday 
noon, March 22, Chicago Hotel Sherman 
West Room” White states, “this luncheon 
will be unique in many ways—even fin- 
ishing within two hour schedule!” 


LANGLOIS ADVANCES AT 
MUIRSON 


George R. Langlois, General Sales 
Manager and Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales of the Muirson Label Company, 
has been elected to the position of Execu- 
tive Vice-President with headquarters 
at San Jose. The announcement was 
made by President R. I. Bentley, Jr. fol- 
lowing a recent Board Meeting. Muirson 
Label Company operates manufacturing 
plants in San Jose, California, Brooklyn, 
New York and Peoria, Illinois, with sales 
offices in most principal cities. 


SEABROOK APPOINTMENT 


William M. Kline, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of Peter Hilton, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed Director of Marketing for Sea- 
brook Farms, Bridgeton, New Jersey 
frozen food packers. 


FIELD DAY DATE SET AUGUST 24 


The annual Field Day of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station will 
be held this year on August 24, accord- 
ing to an announcement recently made 
by Dr. James G. Horsfall, Director of 
the Station. The event, open to all in- 
terested in agricultural research, will be 
held at the Station’s Experimental Farm, 
Mt. Carmel Course. 

This will be the only Field Day held 
during the next two years. In 1950, the 
Station will hold its 75th Anniversary 
Celebration and Field Day will be omit- 
ted from the Station’s schedule for that 
year. : 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


GAIR CONSOLIDATES PLANTS 


Norman F. Greenway, Vice President 
of Robert Gair Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., manufacturers of folding 
cartons, shipping containers and paper- 
board, announces that on or about April 
1, the carton equipment and business of 
the recently acquired M. S. Dowd Carton 
Company plant at Groton, Conn., will be 
moved to and consolidated with the Con- 
necticut Cartons division of the Gair 
company, located at Mountville, near 
New London. 


Connecticut Cartons is making all 
types of cartons including paper cans for 
bulk ice cream in 2% and 5 gallon sizes. 
The Gair company has folding carton 
divisions at Natick, Cleveland, Piermont, 
Brooklyn and Toronto. 


The Thames River division into which 
the Dowd equipment will be moved, also 
makes paperboard and solid fibre ship; 
ping containers. 


CORRECTION IN PRESERVE 
GRADES 


PMA has issued a correction in the 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Frozen 
Preserves or Jams which became effec- 
tive March 14, 1949. In Table 2, Allow- 
ance for Defects, the allowance ‘“‘one- 
quarter square inch if measurable by 
area” under the caption “leaves”, “caps 
or portions”, “other extraneous materi- 
al’, “loose seapal-like brackets” for both 
U.S. Grade A and U. S. Grade B Straw- 
berry and Raspberry Preserves has been 
changed to read “one-half square inch 
if measurable by area”’. 


G. F. SALES SET RECORD 


Net sales of the General Foods Corpor- 
ation reached a new high of $463,336,031 
last year and for the fifteenth consecu- 
tive year were larger than any previous 
year, Clarence Francis, chairman, and 
Austin S. Igleheart, president stated in 
a jointly signed annual report to stock- 
holders last week. This compares with 
net sales of $407,266,910. 


Net dollar earnings were also the larg- 
est in company history, totaling $24,555,- 
752, equal to $4.25 a common share, com- 
pared with $18,303,594 or $3.19 a com- 
mon share for 1947. There are 5,575,463 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
This amounts to slightly more than five 
cents on the sales dollar for 1948 and 
contrasted to the lowest earnings in 
company history of four and one-half 
cents in 1947. 


JOBBERS TO DINE 
Greater New York Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association will hold its annual dinner- 
dance at the Hotel Commodore in New 


York City on the evening of March 26. 
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TIN ORDER EASED 


Elimination of special quota restric- 
tions on the amount of tin which may be 
used in the manufacture of beer and 
animal food cans was announced March 
14 by the Department of Commerce. 
Other changes in the Department’s Allo- 
cation Order M-81 designed to simplify 
problems of can manufacturers, also are 
made in an amendment effective immedi- 
ately. 


It was emphasized by Department offi- 
cials that the changes do not affect the 
limitation on tin consumption in the 
over-all manufacture of cans. The order 
still provides that “during the first six 
months of 1949, in making cans, no per- 
son shall use more than 50 percent of the 
tin in the form of tinplace coating than 
was contained in the tinplate he received 
during 1947 for making cans.” 


Amendment of M-81, in addition to the 
changes with regard to manufacture of 
beer and animal food cans, provides for: 


(1) Use of quarter-pound tinplate for 
the non-soldered parts of cans for certain 
food products on which use of tinplate 
in these parts previously had been pro- 
hibited. This change is expected to bene- 
fit many small packers who have experi- 
enced hardship as the result of corrosion 
of can ends as previously made. 


(2) Use of quarter-pound tinplate in 
coffee cans, smaller than the two-pound 
size. Only three manufacturers produce 
hermetically sealed cans for coffee, and 
all have been given authorization, on ap- 
peal, to use tin for this purpose. The 
amendment now brings the order into 
line with practice. 


(3) Addition of scallops to the list of 
fish products which may be packed in 
tinplate cans. This product was not in- 
cluded in the original permitted list, 
since it had never been packed in cans. 
Several seafood packers, however, now 
wish to do this. 


CCC RAISIN PURCHASE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced last week the purchase by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
15,825 tons of raisins from processors lo- 
cated in California. 

Purchases include 15,600 tons of sun- 
dried Thompson Seedless raisins at an 
average price of $159.85 per ton and 225 
tons of sun-dried Sultana raisins at an 
average price of $154.98 per ton. Pur- 
chases are conditioned upon payment by 
processors to producers of not less than 
$130 and $125 per ton, respectively, for 
the above types of raisins delivered to 
the Corporation. 

CCC has previosuly purchased this sea- 
son 43,204.5 tons of raisins under the 
Dried Fruit Purchase Program an- 
nounced by the Department August 23, 
1948. 
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NEW CONTINENTAL CAN 
PLANT 


A new Continental Can Company 
plant for the manufacture of beer cans, 
food containers and crowns (bottle caps) 
will soon be under construction on the 
North Port Washington Road in the 
town of Milwaukee, according to R. L, 
Perin, general sales manager. 


Ground is being cleared for a 700,000 
square foot, one-story building to be lo- 
eated on a site formerly occupied by Mil- 
waukee Ordnance. The steel frame build- 
ing will have brick, corrugated asbestos 
and steel sash walls, and a metal roof 
deck. A separate boiler house, and ade- 
quate facilities for truck and carloading 
will be provided 


Present plans call for the completion 
of the plant in the fall of 1949. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, equipment for can-mak- 
ing, lithography and crown manufacture 
will be installed and operations will 
begin. 

Mr. Perin explained that the decision 
to build this new plant in the Milwaukee 
area is in line with Continental’s policy 
of locating its manufacturing units as 
close as practicable to the producing 
areas that they serve—in this case, food 
canneries and breweries, two of Wiscon- 
sin’s major industries. 

This new plant will bring to 37 the 
number of Continental’s domestic can- 
making plants, and to 64 the number in 
the United States, Canada and Cuba en- 
gaged in the manufacture of all lines of 
Continental products. 


“CARE” HITS ITS GOAL 


Joseph P. Flanagan, food broker of 
San Francisco, California, walked into 
the local CARE office recently and or- 
dered a package sent to relatives in Mun- 
ich, Germany. To his surprise he was 
whisked off to the City Hall for a cele- 
bration ceremony with Mayor Elmer 
Robinson and other dignitaries. It seems 
that his purchase brought San Fran- 
cisco’s CARE contributions to $500,000. 


PACIFIC CAN SALES 


The Pacific Can Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, reports sale of $15,593,- 
000 in 1948. This compares with $13,603,- 
650 in the previous year. 


BOOTH CANNING TUNA 


The F. E. Booth Company, Inc., Sat 
Francisco, California, which recently an- 
nounced the addition of tuna to its cal- 
ned products, has received its first ship- 
ment of bluefin tuna and this is being 
processed at its local plant on Islais 
Creek. The shipment amounted to 111 
tons and is valued at $40,000. 
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This new FMC ‘‘Non-Shock”’ case loading machine is speedy 

but “‘careful’’; the cans are carried on end in vertical position, not 

rolled. There is no sharp impact of one container against another; no 

denting or spreading of seams in canned goods; no breaking down or 

other damage to contents. Even glass jars can be handled at high speeds 
without danger of cracking or breaking. Capacity—up to 30 cases per minute. 


The machine automatically divides the Complete Processing, Canning 
incoming single line of cans, cartons and Packing Equipment 


r jars int r : The most modern line of machine 
_ . fou lanes, gently lifts needed by canners and packers of all Sse 
twelve containers and places them foods is illustrated re 

and described in the latest FMC 
horizontally in the loading chute to Catalog No. 800 and supplements. 
form a tier; repeats Operation to form Write for your Free copy. 


a second tier; then pushes the double 


ter through the loading chute into FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


the shipping case. The filled case is 
then automatically lowered to a con- DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
. ales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. * Rochester, N.Y. 
Bradford, Vt. Cedarburg, Wis. Lakeland, Fia. (Florida Division) 
ouse or shipping platform. San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 


SERVICE 


These caps are adjustable to any head 

size, eliminating annoyance of shrink- 

age and assortment of sizes. Cost less than average 
expense of laundering ill-fitting cloth caps. Light 
and comfortable to wear. Send coupon now. Just mail 
the coupon below and we will send you, absolutely 


Wa V4 Vi/2 O | FREE, a patented adjustable Paperlynen Service Cap, 
“3 ~ aT Oe, with your company name and/or trade mark on it. 
GBA L7/M OR =, PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 


555 West Goodale St., Dept. D-3 
MD. Columbus, Ohio 
ty Please send us, absolutely FREE, a patented adjustable Paperlynen Cap, 


with our poe pe name as given below. (If you wish your trade mark on 
cap, too, attach sheet showing it.) 


FRUITSANOVEGETABLES, 
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@ Y “ROUGH-HAND 
SAY GOOD-BYE TO . LING-LOSSES”! 
MS 
|| 
1M, SON NG, 
| 
11 Name and address of paper jobber most frequently patronized 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Routine — West Coast Tomatoes 
Offered At Concessions While Tri-State 
Market Tightens—Opening Prices On Cali- 
fornia Spinach—Limited Packing Of Beans 
In Baltimore — Corn Buyers Quality Con- 
scious—Citrus Price Advances Slow Sales— 
Fill-in Buying Of Fruits—Apple Sauce up 
Again—Salmon Supplies Tight—Maine 
Sardine Canners Well Sold Up. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 18, 1949 


THE SITUATION — Undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the imminence of the coming 
week’s Chicago convention, canned foods 
trading locally was very much a routine 
affair during the week just drawing to a 
close. Outstanding features were defi- 
nite signs of increasing buyer resistance 
to recent sharp advances in canned citrus 
prices, and the naming of opening prices 
on California spring pack spinach. Of 
general interest, too, was the revelation 
that the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, in filing a protest 
against further increases in rail freight 
rates with the ICC, had made the point 
that additional burdens in the way of 
freight costs would definitely impair the 
national marketing picture in canned 
foods, and tend to narrow canner’s oper- 
ating radius. Presentation was made by 
C. C. Pascarella, traffic manager for 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. here, and 
chairman of the wholesalers’ committee 
on transportation service. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors ap- 
pear firmly committed to a policy of 
limited replacement operations and con- 
tinuation of working inventories, and 
neither price concessions nor possible 
shortages on some canned foods before 
new packs are readied seem to have any 
effect upon management policy in this 
respect. 


TOMATOES—California tomatoes are 
offered at concessions on standards, with 
2%s now quoted at a range of $1.70- 
$1.75, f.o.b. coast canneries. High freight 
rates, however, are a deciding factor on 
purchases on canned tomatoes in this 
area, and distributors are more inclined 
to look to the Tri-States. The supply 
situation in the latter area is steadily 
tightening, and the price basis this week 
was a firm one as more canners reach 
the “clean-up” stage on their carryover 
holdings. Standard 2s are generally 
quoted at a range of $1.30-$1.40, with 
most sellers favoring the latter figure. 


SPINACH — California canners this 
week quoted new pack spinach on the 
basis of $1.30 for fancy 2s, $1.60 for 
2%s, and $5.15 for 10s, f.o.b. These 
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prices contrast with $1.20, $1.45, and 
$4.70 quoted last year on spring pack, 
and reflect both higher packing costs and 
the sold-up condition of the market. The 
market in the East continues in firm 
shape, with offerings extremely limited. 


PEAS—While the market for fancy 
sieves continues in fairly firm shape, con- 
ditions in the market for standards and 
extra standards are none too favorable, 
from the seller’s standpoint, and canners 
continue receptive to “bids” on these 
grades. Movement during the week has 
been of only routine proportions. 


BEANS —Canners in the Baltimore 
area are reported packing in a limited 
way on southern beans, but are concen- 
trating their attention on fancy quality, 
due to the high market for raw stock. 
A good buying interest exists in green 
beans and distributors are looking over 
the pack and price situation in the East 
preliminary to some badly-needed re- 
placement. 


CORN—Buyers are becoming extreme- 
ly “quality conscious” when entering the 
market for extra standard corn, and in 
consequence the spread between this 
grade and standard is narrowing as can- 
ners continued to market carryover stocks 
in the face of a curtailed demand. Full 
fancy, however, continues to show a fair- 
ly steady tone. 


CITRUS—Last week’s price advances 
on Florida citrus seem to have definitely 
quenched buying interest locally, and it 
is not expected that the trade will be in 
a receptive mood until current holdings 
of juice bought at lower price levels are 
moved off of the retailers’ shelves. The 
chains continue to feature citrus juices 
at competitive prices, and with some of 
these prices under current replacement 
levels, wholesale grocers find it extreme- 
ly difficult to interest their retailers in 
additional buying at this time. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — An ocea- 
sional fill-in purchase on peaches is re- 
ported, and buyers are also looking for 
cots and pears in a limited way to round 
out their holdings. Volume movement, 
however, is lacking and the market is not 
expected to show much life until the sup- 
ply and price outlook for the coming sea- 
son’s packs comes into clearer focus. 


APPLE SAUCE—Some eastern can- 
ners have gone to $1.50 firm for fancy 
No. 2 apple sauce, and with holdings 
light buyers are scouring the market to 
see if the $1.40 and $1.45 sellers have 
cleared out their supplies as yet. A pro- 
nounced shortage of No. 10s is reported 
from all packing areas, and prices are 
nominal on the institutional size. 


SALMON — Notwithstanding optimis- 
tic predictions as to the probable price 
performance on chums when warm 
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weather arrives and the searcity of other 
grades becomes more pronounced, the 
market showed continued easiness this 
week. While sellers were quoting tall 
ls at a range of $17 to $18 per case, it 
was not difficult during the week to lo- 
cate $16.50 chums, coast basis. Sup. 
plies of reds, pinks, and chinooks, how- 
ever, continue extremely tight, and most 
sellers are firm at full list on these 
grades. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are well 
sold up on sardines, and the market is 
now strongly entrenched at a range of 
$9 to $9.50 per case for quarter keyless. 
Reports from the Coast this week, how- 
ever, indicate that demand for pilchards 
has eased off, with some canners offering 
concessions in an effort to stimulate the 
movement. Tuna likewise remains under 
price pressure, particularly on the lower 
grades, and the market, pricewise, is in 
an extremely unsettled condition. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Small Lot Buying Continues In Good Volume 

—California Spinach Quoted—Good Demand 

For Better Grades of Corn—Strong Citrus 
Situation—Fish Market Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 18, 1949 


THE MARKET—Business is continu- 
ing on a normal level around Chicago 
with the hand-to-mouth buying policy 
still strongly in effect, a good many brok- 
ers here in the market reporting that 
their new businses for the first half of 
March is somewhat behind that of Feb- 
ruary, but shipments are coming in in 
good volume against orders taken toward 
the end of February. <A good deal of 
interest is now being centered in the 
Convention coming up next week, and 
most buyers are expecting to get much 
better information out of this Convention 
coming this late in the year than they 
ordinarily do at the January meetings. 


CALIFORNIA SPINACH — Spring 
pack California spinach prices were re- 
ceived here in the market late last week, 
the schedule running on fancy spinach 
82%c for 8 on Picnics, $1.07 on 
300, $1.12% on No. 1 tall, $1.171%4 on 303, 
$1.30 on No. 2, $1.60 on No. 2'2 and 
$5.15 on No. 10. Some business was 
placed, but primarily in the institutional 
sizes, with the trade who cater to the 
consuming public through the retail 
stores for the most part staying com- 
pletely away from California spinach. 
This is due primarily to two factors, the 
main one of which is the price angle. 
Freight rates from California, of course, 
have become almost prohibitive on vege 
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Snipping and 
Bean Grading... 


CRCO Snippers and Graders produce more-even, better appearing packs of cut string- 
less beans than any other method. This means higher prices for your product and, con- 
sequently, better profits. 


MODEL F BEAN SNIPPERS pro- 
duce a clean draw-cut without pinch- 
ing. crushing or unnecessary bleeding. 
No “ragged” edges or “‘whiskers.” 


CRCO BEAN GRADERS for whole 

or cut stringless beans size-grade ac- 

cording to diameter—either before or ; 

AFTER cutting, thus insuring uni- CRCO MODEL F BEAN SNIPPER 
form. good-appearing packs. — Avail- 


able in two models to deliver either THE BEST COme 


two or three separations. OF ‘ 
Everything 


Send for specifications and prices. 
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58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥ Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 54 years of 


basket making. 


a We are equipped to supply 

your baskets treated with 

PLASTEX HAMPER 

9 SOLUTION to help control 

flat sour bacteria in toma- 

toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


HEDMONT LABEL CO. Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


ITH Oo G RAP H E RS Portsmouth Virginia 


REDFORD VIRCINIA 
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tables, and this, on top of the fact that 
the quality of spinach packed in the 
Ozark area which has been vastly im- 
proved over the last few years has 
thrown a good deal of the spinach busi- 
ness in this market over to the Southern 
pack. Fancy spinach is still available 
from the Ozarks at $1.25 for No. 2, and 
coupled with the freight differential this 
makes more of a price differential than 
the majority of the trade is willing to 
pay. There is no question, of course, that 
some California spinach will be used in 
the consumer’s sizes here, but most of 
the trade feel that even in the face of the 
short prospective pack, there is no rush 
at all about coming in for any substan- 
tial quantity. 


CORN—The corn market is showing a 
more and more complete clean-up of 
strictly fancy No. 10 whole kernel corn 
and where it is available a price of $9.50 
is being paid willingly. No. 2 strictly 
fancy whole kernel corn is also in good 
shape, the price holding around $1.70 to 
$1.75, with fancy cream style about 10c 
less. There is still a good deal of weak- 
ness, however, in the lower grades and 
No. 2 golden standard corn has been 
sold here at around $1.05, and No. 2 
standard white corn at around $1.05 to 
$1.10. No. 2 extra standard whole ker- 
ne] and cream style have both been of- 
ered in the neighborhood of $1.25, and 
even at these levels there doesn’t seem to 
be a great deal of interest on the part of 
the trade. 


CITRUS JUICES — The citrus juice 
situation is still extremely strong, with 
most packers completely withdrawn and 
any prices available being based on 
individual inquiries. On orange juice, at 
any rate, whatever prices can be ob- 
tained run from $2.50 on up, with blend- 
ed and grapefruit juice in proportion. 
There are some offerings here on 46 oz. 
fancy unsweetened grapefruit juice out 
of Texas at $1.75, with Florida prices on 
grapefruit still running materially above 
this. In the meantime the trade have all 
reported a severe slackening in sales of 
citrus juice at the retail level. Of course 
this may partly be due to the easing off 
of promotional activities on citrus juice 
on the part of the large newspaper ad- 
vertisers here, but in any case the vol- 
ume has been cut sharply enough that 
there is practically no buying going on 
at the present time in this market. 


SALMON — The salmon market con- 
tinues more or less unchanged, with the 
continuing weakness of tall chums being 
the only outstanding factor. There has 
been some business done on chums here, 
but practically all of it on a basis of 
$17.00 f.o.b. the Coast, for which price 
it is reported that very good quality 
chums may be purchased. There are also 
rumors of some lower prices, but these 
are unconfirmed, but the question of 
quality is not mentioned. Tall reds are 


still available at $26.00, tall pinks at 
$24.00, halves Sockeye at $21.00, and 
%# cohoes at about $14.00 to $14.50. 
Most of the trade report that their move- 
ment of salmon continues slow, with the 
main volume being in chums at the mo- 
ment on account of the price setup, with 
reds moving fairly well where they are 
featured at 59c, which is becoming an 
everyday occurrence here in Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Eases Crop Situation—Good Volume 
Of Small Lot Busi Pineapple Crop In 
Good Shape — Interest In Peaches — Early 
Asparagus To Fresh Market—Tomato Mar- 
ket Firms—Balk At High Tuna Prices— 
Winter Sardine Catch a Failure. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 18, 1949 


RAIN—The most welcome news of the 
week in California has been the warm 
rain that has blanketed the entire State, 
relieving drought conditions and greatly 
improving prospects for 1949 crops. 
Rainfall is still behind normal in all 
parts of the State, but is now well ahead 
of that had to a corresponding date last 
year. Growers of fruits and vegetables 
suggest that it may be possible to pro- 
duce crops at a lower cost this year, the 
recent rain have done away with need 
for early costly water pumping opera- 
tions. A year ago pumps were working 
wherever irrigation is practiced. 


THE MARKET—A steady volume of 
business continues to be booked by can- 
ners, but this is made up of many small 
lots and calls for the working out of 
some knotty transportation problems. 
Many buyers are confining purchases to 
brands with which their trade is familiar 
and are willing to pay list prices, but 
there are some who are looking for bar- 
gains and who approach the canner with 
offers on items they think they want. The 
result is that some sales are being made 
at prices lower than canners can hope to 
secure on the new season’s pack and 
minimum quotations are difficult to eval- 
uate. The trade is prepared for a con- 
tinuation of buying in small lots, a pro- 
cedure new to those who have entered the 
field in recent years. 


PINEAPPLE—Reports from the Ha- 
waiian Islands indicate that pineapple 
crops are in good shape, with prospects 
for a heavy tonnage for canning opera- 
tions next summer. The demand for 
both canned pineapple and pineapple 
juice has slowed down somewhat, but this 
is causing no uneasiness since most items 
in the list are in short supply and many 
orders cannot be filled in full. The gen- 
eral opinion of canners seems to be, how- 
ever, that from now on competition will 
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be keener with other canned fruits and 
from pineapple produced in other parts 
of the world. There are offerings being 
made of Mexican, Cuban canned pineap- 
ple and juice, with other producing areas 
to be heard from soon. This means, say 
canners, that costs and prices must be 
held to reasonable levels. 


PEACHES—An improved interest has 
been noted of late in freestone peaches, 
with some fairly large sales of No. 2% 
fancy Elbertas at $3.50 and No. 10s at 
$12.00. In some sections of the country 
Lovells are getting a play because of the 
lower price. These are priced consider- 
ably lower, the going price here being 
$2.35 for No. 2%s choice. More cling 
peaches are selling at $2.50 for No. 2% 
choice halves than a few weeks ago, but 
more is had for most branded lines. Fruit 
cocktail is selling at $3.50 for fancy No. 
2%s. Consumption in this area has 
picked up materially of late, with some 
of the chain eateries featuring it strong- 
ly at a lower price per serving. 


ASPARAGUS — Another asparagus 
season is on, but the fresh market is 
expected to care for all offerings for 
several weeks. Prices are still high with 
a sign in a local fresh produce market 
reading: “Asparagus $1.00 a pound, with 
one pound free.” As is so often the case 
when the fresh article first comes on the 
market, grocers are selling more of the 
canned product than in many weeks. The 
warm rain is bringing the crops on fast, 
but the season is still later than usual. 
Some fields are expected to produce 
larger yields than last year when plants 
had a longer period of rest, owing to 
labor troubles and fewer cuttings. No 
decision has been reached as yet as to 
the price to be paid for canning aspara- 
gus. Shipping instructions have been 
stepped up of late, but new business is 
quiet. Unsold holdings are in the hands 
of a few. 


TOMATOES—The tomato market is 
steadily growing firmer, with orders run- 
ning to larger quantities than for some 
time. There does not seem to be any 
tendency on the part of distributors to 
build up inventories so the improved de- 
mand is attributed solely to increased 
consumption. There’s a lot of California 
pack still to be moved, but new pack will 
not be available until August or Septem- 
ber. Tomato paste is no longer a head. 
ache, with prices running a wide range, 
and sales made regardless of cost. lold- 
over packs have been moved and the 
market is now very firm at $7.00 a case 
for 6-o0z. and $12.00 for No. 10s. Some 
tomato juice is being moved at less than 
$1.00 for No. 2s, but for strictly fancy, 
$1.00 and $1.05 is being had. Scarcest 
items in the tomato list are some in the 
No. 10 size. 


TUNA — California canners of tuna 
are attempting to drive home to fisher- 
men the fact that there is definite price 
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resistance to this product at present 
quotations. Fishermen are being advised 
that more fish can be packed than can 
be sold and that lower prices are impera- 
tive if production is to be kept up. Re- 
tail prices are double those in effect a 
few years ago and sales are commencing 
to show a falling off. On top of this, 
competition is appearing from other 
sources, with Peru looming high. Can- 
ning is commencing in the Atlantic sea- 
board and in other places and Califor- 
nia’s high place in the industry is threat- 
ened, canners warn. 


SARDINES—The hopes of Japanese 
fishermen and canners for a large catch 
and pack of sardines this winter have been 
dashed, according to reports received by 
San Francisco brokers. The catch has 
proved almost a complete failure and the 
government has been forced to extend re- 
lief funds to fishermen. In good years 
before the war Japan caught up to 
3,600,000 tons of sardines, half the 
world’s catch. In recent years this de- 
clined to 400,000 tons and this winter’s 
catch was but a fraction of this. 


CLAMS—The 1949 razor clam quotas 
and seasons for Washington have been 
announced, with the commercial quan- 


tities for Copalis beach set at 450,000 
pounds, 150,000 pounds for Grayland and 
100,000 pounds for Long Beach. The 
commercial season opened March 1 and 
continues until the quota is dug. The 
take fell off drastically last year and 
will be kept down until there are in- 
dications of a substantial increase in 
clam population. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Increase In Shrimp Production — Weather 
Favors Oyster Packing—Crabs Coming On. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 18, 1949 


SHRIMP—An increase of 392 barrels 
shrimp took place in production last 
week over the previous week, as 2,569 
barrels were produced last week and 
2,177 barrels the previous week. How- 
ever, the canneries received 55 less bar- 
rels of shrimp last week than the previ- 
ous one. 


Landings of shrimp last week were as 
follows: 


Louisiana 1,303 barrels, including 103 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 332 bar- 
rels, including 179 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 32 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
coast) 71 barrels and Texas 831 barrels. 

The new year started off with a lighter 
production of shrimp than last year as 
14,481 barrels were produced in January 
1949 and 16,913 barrels in January 1948 
or difference of 2,432 barrels; neverthe- 
less the canneries received 5,153 barrels 
in January 1949 and 3,992 in January 
1948, or an increase of 1,161 barrels. 

The seven canneries in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama that are operating 
on shrimp reported that 1,147 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending March 5, 1949 which 
brought the pack for the season to 373,- 
710 standard cases. 

Reports from all Market News Offices 
last week indicate that total holdings of 
frozen shrimp decreased 377,750 pounds 
and were approximately 1,630,210 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,657,320 pounds 
less than one year ago. 


OYSTERS—The weather was favorable 
last week in this section and oyster pro- 
duction increased 7,010 barrels over the 
previous week, as 33,717 barrels were 


CORN 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


WESTMINSTER. MD 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 
Take no chance 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Order now from— 


424 Illinois Building 


REMEMBER--- 
No better tomato seed can be purchased regardless of price. 
* Certified Indiana Canners Association 


Indiana Baltimore 
Indiana Rutgers 
TOMATO SEED 


$3.00 per Ib. F. O. B. Shipping Point 


INDIANA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The Association’s contribution to better quality tomatoes. 
% Certified by Purdue University and the State of Indiana. 
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produced last week and 26,707 barrels 
the previous week. 

The canneries too received 7,154 more 
barrels oysters last week than the previ- 
ous one. 

Oyster production got off to a better 
start this year than last year as 109,078 
barrels were produced in January 1949 
whereas 61,754 barrels were produced in 
January 1948 or a difference of 47,324 
barrels. 

. The canneries too received more oys- 

ters in January 1949 than in January 
1948 and the amounts were 68,428 bar- 
rels in 1949 and 39,338 barrels in 1948 
or an increase of 29,090 barrels this year 
over last. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing March 11, 1949 were as follows: 

Louisiana 23,298 barrels, including 18,- 
358 barrels for canning; Mississippi 
7,529 barrels, all for canning; Alabama 
2,088 barrels, including 1,250 barrels for 
canning and Florida (Gulf coast) 802 
barrels. 

The 37 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now canning oysters 
reported that 7,583 standard cases of 
oysters were canned during the week 
ending March 5, 1949, which brought the 
pack for the season to 83,996 standard 
cases. 


HARD CRABS — Over three times 
more hard crabs were produced in Louis- 
iana last week than the previous one and 
one of the reasons for it was that the 
weather was mild and it takes hot 
weather for peak crab production. 

Louisiana produced 61,439 pounds hard 
crabs last week and 17,261 pounds the 
previous one. 

Hard crab production took a big jump 
in January 1949 over 1948 as 301,900 
pounds were produced in January this 
year and 89,920 pounds January of last 
year. 


MEXICAN SHRIMP — The following 
is quoted from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior: 

“Shrimp fishing and freezing activi- 
ties in the Guaymas Consular District 
operated at the lowest level possible 
within existing contracts due to continued 
low and soft prices in the United States 
according to a January 23 report from 
the American Embassy at Guaymas, 
Sonora.” 


“Despite this situation, it is rumored 
that a new freezing plant is planned in 
Guaymas. This would be particularly 
advantageous in that it would permit 
storage of shrimp during periods of low 
market prices and thus avoid dumping 
shrimp in markets already depressed.” 

“The new tax of 200 pesos per metric 
ton placed on fish handled by the fishing 
cooperatives is believed to be short- 
sighted. The industry has made repre- 
sentations to Mexico City for the re- 
moval of this tax, but no alleviation has 
been forthcoming to date.” 
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CANCO SALES RISE 


Aided by the new production facilities 
completed since the war, improved sup- 
plies of paper and slightly greater re- 
ceipts of steel, the American Can Com- 
pany’s sales increased to $409,511,398 in 
1948, a 21 per cent gain over 1947 net 
sales of $338,163,242, D. W. Figgis, pres- 
ident, told shareholders in his annual re- 
port. 


The sales figure reflects greater physi- 
eal production, Mr. Figgis explained, 
adding that price adjustments made at 
the start of the year, to cover higher 
tinplate costs and labor costs, accounted 
for about 60 per cent of the gain, while 
40 per cent was due to added production. 


With greater volume against which to 
spread other increased costs, the com- 
pany was able to maintain its rate of 
profit on sales at 6.6 per cent for 1948 
so that after income taxes of $16,975,000, 
earnings amounted to $26,910,269, or 
$9.71 a share of common after deduction 
for preferred dividends and before re- 
serves, against the 1947 net of $21,836,- 
624, equivalent to $7.66 a share. After 
further deduction of $4,000,000 as a spe- 
cial provision for protection against pos- 
sible inventory price declines, net earn- 
ings remaining were equivalent to $8.09 
per share of common, compared with 
$6.65 per share after augmenting re- 
serves by $2,500,000 in 1947. 


Current assets at the end of the year 
were $112,189,210, exceeding curent lia- 
bilities by $59,012,832. In the last three 
years, the report pointed out, capital 
expenditures have averaged $25,900,000 
annually. Minimum requirements will 
call for more plant area and equipment 
in 1949, stockholders were told. 


FROZEN ORANGE JUICE GRADES 


The Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration is considering the issuance of 
U. S. Standard for Grades of Frozen 
Concentrated Fresh Orange Juice as 
published in the Federal Register of 
March 1. If made effective these stand- 
ards will be the first issued for the prod- 
uct. Interested persons are asked to 
submit written data, views or arguments 
for consideration in conjunction with the 
proposed grades with PMA not later 
than March 31. 


CHAIN SALES RISE 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports for the 
four weeks ended February 26 sales of 
$12,330,335, an increase of 11.2% over 
the like weeks of 1948. Sales for the 
eight weeks ended February 26 were 
$25,026,581, up 11.9% over the corres- 
ponding weeks a year ago. Increased 
tonnage of merchandise, the company 
says, accounts for a substantial portion 
of the gain. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


RETURNS FROM TRIP 


T. O. Tarrant of Schlesinger-Tarrant 
Brokerage Co., St. Louis, has returned 
from a visit to Hawaii. 


JOINS HULLAR & CO. 


James D. Craig, formerly with the 
Virden Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has joined 
Hullar & Co., Syracuse food brokers, as 
a partner. 


EXPORT BUYER 


John F. Brady, formerly with A & P, 
Weingarten, and The Schumacher Co., 
has been named Gulf Coast manager of 
the merchandise division of the Vene- 
zuela Basic Economy Corp. He will have 
headquarters in New Orleans and will 
direct the food purchasing operations of 
the Rockefeller-controlled VBEC. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: James G. Fara- 
sey Co., Cincinnati; Dunnie Shewell, 
Inc., Philadelphia; Massie-O’Neill Brok- 
erage Co., Los Angeles; A. E. Sexton Co., 
Philadelphia; W. H. DuFord Co., De- 
troit; and Reno-Johnson-Sjoblon, Inc., 
Seattle. 


SHOWS MOVIE 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. showed its 
technicolor movie, “Treasure Islands”, 
depicting pineapple canning and mar- 
keting, before an audience of buyers in 
New York last week. 


ALBERS EARNINGS RISE 


Albers Supermarkets, Inc., Ohio gro- 
cery chain, reports for the 53 weeks 
ended December 31, 1948, net income of 
$880,824. This compares with $807,509 
for the 52 weeks ended December 27, 
1947, 


CANNER NAMES BROKERS 


Besco Products Co., Orlando, Fila., 
fruit and vegetable canners, announce 
appointment of the following sales rep- 
resentatives: A. D. Timpson & Co., New 
York; DeWitt & Meredith, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; and The A. K. Ackerman Co., 
Cleveland. 


OPENS OWN BUSINESS 


Jacob Medvene, formerly buyer with 
the Penn Mutual Grocery Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, has opened a food brokerage 
business, with offices at 1632 E. Wash- 
ington Lane, Philadelphia. 


JOBBER CHARTERED 


Carolina Wholesale Co., headed by E. 
E. Boyce, has been granted a char er to 
operate a wholesale grocery business at 
Georgetown, S. C. The company has au- 
thorized capital stock of $40,000. 
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FROZEN FOOD MEETING—Continued 


(Continued from page 8) 


a ceiling on shelf prices, put there by 
Mrs. Housewife, the only way that the 
preserver can maintain or improve his 
margin of profit is through lower ma- 
terial costs. He has already cut his 
operating and overhead costs as far as 
possible. 

There is nothing the matter with the 
frozen food industry or the preserve in- 
dustry that increased sales volume can- 
not cure, and the only way to get that 
increased sales volume is for all of us— 
cold packers, preservers, brokers and 
growers alike—to work together to the 
end that we can deliver to Mrs. House- 
wife a quality product at a price that 
will encourage increased consumption. 

This ean be accomplished only through 
a cooperative effort in which each one of 
us does our share. We as preservers and 
you as cold packers must continue to 
effect every possible economy in our 
operations; and growers must be made to 
realize that it is to their best interest to 
supply our industries with fruits and 
berries at a price that will stimulate 
movement, 


THE BROKERS VIEWPOINT 


Congratulating the frozen food indus- 
try on its effective solution of the prob- 
lems it faced in the last few years, Wat- 
son Rogers, President of the National 
Food Brokers Association listed a num- 
ber of additional matters that needed the 
attention of the industry. 

“With the industry taking in good 
stride all the growing pains that were 
naturally to be expected, we can expect 
that these other problems will be solved 
to the advantage of progressive frozen 
food concerns. Though these may be con- 
troversial, we feel sure that clear think- 
ing and industry-wide discussion will 
point the way to steps that will aid the 
further development of this industry,” he 
said. 


Compiling some of the suggestions that 
have been made, the brokers’ spokesman 
listed the following: 

“Some feel that for the good of the 
industry a time limit should be estab- 
lished within which shipments should be 
mg ‘ed by buyers and necessary claims 

ed. 

_ “Sone are calling for a well-function- 
a: 5itration procedure to be set up 
to hai dle claims and disputes, if these 
dispui.s do not fall within the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodi- 
ties A... The action taken by the canned 
foods adustry is an excellent guide for 
frozen foods. 

“An ther suggestion being made is 
that -he industry cooperate in the 
Promp establishment of government 
grades on all frozen foods. 

“These are not new points, some of 
them ‘aving been discussed for some 
time. Also some action has been started. 
But it s to the advantage of the industry 
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to settle these matters now rather than 
to let them slide,” he said. 


Comparing the frozen food field to the 
older canned food industry, Mr. Rogers 
told his listeners that the older industry 
had proved the need for close broker- 
principal cooperation for the greatest 
sales effectiveness. Cooperation, he said, 
was the link that bound principal and 
broker together as a smooth working 
team to meet aggressively all forms of 
competition. Without this teamwork, any 
sales program would naturally become 
more or less of a hit-and-miss affair. 
Under today’s competitive conditions a 
lack of sales coordination might be dis- 
astrous, he said. 

He showed that those principals who 
worked closely with their brokers were 
generally the most successful ones. “You 
will note that those who have been most 
successful are the ones who have dis- 
played and used the ability to make their 
brokers feel that they are a part of their 
organizations and by letting them know 
that they are their exclusive representa- 
tives in their particular areas.” Though 


somewhat different from other fields in 
the food and grocery industry, the frozen 
food field was still subject to the same 
basic principles of good business proce- 
dure, Mr. Rogers said. n 


OVERALL OPERATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. E. M. Burns, Past President of 
the National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, suggested an overall opera- 
tions committee to consider mutual in- 
dustry problems and to allocate them for 
intensive study and consideration to the 
industry best fitted for that purpose. 
“We have problems of Public Relations 
—tTraffic and Transportation—Legisla- 
tion — Research — Production — Storage 
and Handling, and many others — of 
course some problems are not of gen- 
eral interest but many are,” Mr. Burns 
remarked. 
“I suggest that the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers should head 
up such a group—have one man—say the 
President of each group serve thereon. 
I do not mean that we should try to run 
each others business, but surely in a body 
of such intelligent men much can be 
done to help our whole industry—to some 


easily cleaned or sterilized. 
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a" CONVEYOR BELTING 


Write your Supplier TODAY for La Porte Conveyor Belting. 
any length - almost any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL | 


La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting keeps things moving 
smoothly and efficiently from bin to shipper. 
permits the circulation of steam and water around products in pro- - 
cess. Its strong, resiliant construction withstands the impact of — 
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FROZEN FOOD MEETING—Continued 


degree, much misunderstanding could be 
nipped in the bud—much duplication of 
effort eliminated, and their report would 
be a wonderful asset at the Annual Meet- 
” 

I do not mean let’s have another asso- 
ciation — no indeed — but rather let us 
have an evaluating committee which may 
help us all to think along lines that will 
be helpful to the development of the 
Frozen Food Industry. 

We in the Refrigeration Warehousing 
Industry have a slogan. 

“Cold alone is not enough” 
invented by my good friend Ray Shoe- 
maker of Elmira, New York. 


I submit to you that not only is that 
true, but that not one of us can carry 
the load alone.” 


Mr. Burns advised his audience that 
his association has been completely reor- 
ganized to meet the changing conditions 
in the industry. 


“We are now stressing, particularly, 
cooperation within our Industry and 
with our affiliates and are vigorously 
embarking on a campaign of Public Rela- 
tions — acquainting the public with the 
thoughts and inner workings of our In- 
dustry and with our ideals of service. 
We intend that the old aversion to “Cold 
Storage Goods” shall be overcome and 
that the great value of refrigeration in 
preservation of foods shall be fully ap- 
preciated,” the cold storage expert de- 
clared. 


In this connection, too, we are proud 
to call attention to the excellent work 
being done by our Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation under the leadership 
of Dr. H. C. (Dutch to you) Diehl. Time 
prevents the intimate exploration of his 
operations and accomplishments but I 
must tell you that in his plans are in 
cluded the intelligent usage of estab- 
lished research facilities and the valued 
advice and assistance of Nationally rec- 
ognized scientists and Food Technolo- 
gists, many of whom serve on the Ad- 
visory Council which analyzes every 
problem presented to the Foundation for 
study and allocates each problem that is 
accepted to the institution best fitted to 
consider it—and also sees to it that 
studies are spread over the whole coun- 
try, to the greatest possible degree, thus 
speeding up the process and increasing 
friendly relations between Science and 
Industry. This plan is producing un- 
dreamed of results and certainly must 
interest you because so many of the 
studies (or projects) have to do with the 
proper preservation of foods by refrig- 
eration—and with the proper treatment 
of same in the voyage from producer to 
consumer.” 

“Our plans are selfish—yes—but all 
allied industry benefits by them. We are 
all really in the same game. What bene- 
fits or injures one affects us all individu- 
ally—collectively.” 
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OPEN MEETING OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Monday morning, March 7, distribu- 
tors threw the doors of their meeting 
at the Congress Hotel open to the entire 
convention. As far as we could deter- 
mine, this meeting established a record 
attendance for the joint conventions. A 
report of a survey showing what women 
think of frozen foods featured this ses- 
sion. Every speaker on the program, 
however, bore a message of importance 
and interest. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 20, 1949, Week of — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 


MARCH 21-22, 1949— Annual Meet- 
ing, Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 22, 1949—Sanitation Confer- 
ence, Horticulture & Forestry Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


MARCH 25, 1949—Sanitation & Qual- 
ity Control Conference, Agricultural 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

MARCH 25-26, 1949 — Asparagus 
Standards Meeting, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, 


APRIL 11-28, 1949—5th Annual Can- 
ners Short Course, New York State 
Agricultural & Technical Institute, Mor- 
risville, N. Y. 


APRIL 12, 1949— Annual Meeting, 
Monterey Fish Processors Association, 
Monterey, Calif. 


APRIL 25-29, 1949 — National: Fish- 
eries Institute, Inc., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, 


APRIL 28, 1949—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 9, 1949—Spring Meeting, Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 19-20, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Hotel Statler, Washington, 


MAY 19-20, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Muskogee, 
Okla. 


MAY 25, 1949—Annual Meeting, Tide- 
water Canners Association, Tides Inn, 
Irvington, Va. 


MAY 29-JUNE 3, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 


JULY 10-14, 1949—National Conven- 
tion, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NOT A LUXURY ITEM 


Citing the greatly increased buying 
power of the average consumer and the 
expanded capacity of home freezer cabj- 
nets, Mr. Harry K. Schauffler, Execy. 
tive Director of the National Wholesale 
Frozen Food Distributors Association 
urged members to cooperate in blazing 
the high road for frozen foods profits, 

“The time is ripe to cooperate in blaz. 
ing the high road for frozen foods,” Mr, 
Schauffler said. “It’s later than people 
in this business believe. As evidence, let 
me call to your attention two simple 
charts.” 

“One explodes the still-believed fallacy 
that frozen foods are luxury items, be- 
yond the reach of the mass market of 
laboring men who have both large ap- 
petites and large families. In the 1949 
Yearbook of Frozen Food Distribution, 
you will find the average homely earn- 
ings of productive workers in all manv- 
facturing industries measured against 
the retail price of frozen fruits and vege. 
tables. Our worker friends, with each 
home’s wages, today can buy 24% more 
frozen fruits and 538% more vegetables 
than a decade ago.” 

“Today there are 12% million families 
in the prosperous upper middle class 
compared with only 1% million families 
so situated in 1939. They are clamoring 
for new cars and television sets. Do you 
seriously think that they can’t afford 
frozen foods—or is it the industry that 
is at fault for not cooperating in their 
education?” 


SET FOR QUANTITY BUYING 


“Another fallacy of the business is 
that it’s unlikely that many families will 
ever buy frozen food in quantity, like 
they do cases of cokes or cartons of 
cigarettes. Our allies in the electrical 
refrigeration field know better,” Mr. 
Schauffler said. 

“Let us look at their figures compared 
with frozen foods (also shown in the 
Yearbook). On December 31, 1946, if all 
home freezers sold that year had been 
completely empty, they could have been 
filled up to overflowing with about three 
weeks processing of the annual retail 
pack of frozen fruits and vegetables.” 

“Now look at the prospect on Decem- 
ber 31st of this year. If all home freezers 
not over three years old happened to be 
empty, the entire 1949 retail pack for a 
whole will not quite fill them once! What 
will there be left over for freezing com- 
partments in normal refrigerators, for 
locker plants, etc.? 

“More comment seems_ superfluous. 
The facts are plain enough for those 
who are ambitious enough to climb to- 
gether up the high road to profits. The 
trail is tough, but no hardy mov ntain- 
climber disdains the necessity o! being 
roped together on occasion.” 

“National Frozen Food Week — May 
14th to 21st—and a hundred other oppor- 
tunities for pulling together lie ahead 
of us. If there turns up some surplus 
of frozen peaches or raspberries, or peas 
or Fordhooks, let us join together as a? 
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FROZEN FOOD MEETING—Continued 


industry to tell those home freezer own- 
ers how good they are, rather than trade 
losses back and forth by cutting each 
others throats,” Mr. Schauffler concluded. 


CONSUMER OPINION 


During the last week in January the 
Crowell- Collier Publishing Company 
asked 2400 women in 34 states what they 
thought of frozen foods. Mr. Ray Robin- 
son, Director of Research for the com- 
pany, reported that 76% of the ladies 
bought frozen foods with 64% serving 
them at least once a week. In order of 
preference, they chose strawberries, 
peaches and raspberries in the fruit line, 
and peas, lima beans and corn amongst 
the vegetables. The non-users queried 
gave the following reasons for not using, 
in order: Too expensive, never tried, 
prefer fresh, don’t like, home can, home 
freeze, prefer canned foods, no storage 
facilities. 


TOUGHER TIMES AHEAD 


Philip Lyons, General Sales Manager 
of Pictsweet Foods, Inc., Mount Ver- 
non, Washington, told distributors that 
tougher but more normal times are 
ahead. “It is going to be a period where 
consumers are going to watch their buy- 
ing dollar more carefully, when the 
break even points for manufacturers, re- 
tailers and distributors are going to be 
higher than they ever have been before,” 
he warned. “I cannot help but feel 
(though I may be entirely wrong)” he 
said, “that there may even be a greater 
centralization of this business into the 
hands of a few packers. Further, as time 
goes on, the business may easily con- 
centrate more and more into the hands 
of those few who have created a demand 
for their brand and who have put out a 
standardized product with a good label 
and which gives the consumer utmost 
quality and value and the type of prod- 
uct he and she wants.” 


Speaking of trends at the wholesale 
and retail level, Mr. Lyons remarked 
that... “All factors in the industry are 
now thinking of how much costs to con- 
sumers can be lowered. Frozen food 
distributors are setting up more efficient 
“breakdown” or order assembly rooms. 
Efforts are being made to get retailers 
to concentrate their sources of supply 
amon» less distributors thus saving the 
retaiicr time and securing better service 
for themselves. The increased order 
Value gives the distributors a better op- 
portunity to operate more efficiently and 
with ome semblance of profit. Distribu- 
tors oe streamlining their office systems, 
settins up new methods of administra- 
live ¢ ficiency, I.B.M. and other systems, 


— ‘g advantages to full case buyers, 
ete, 


We nust all continuously prove the effi- 
“eney and need of our function within 
the feod industry picture. Frozen food 
distri! ators are daily doing just that! 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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The frozen food distributor has per- 
formed his function efficiently and well. 
His functions are basic in the industry 
and represent costs which cannot be 
avoided. These costs—proper refriger- 
ated storage and store delivery and spe- 
cial retail cabinet service —are fairly 
fixed and separate from costs of similar 
functions for dry groceries. 


Frozen food distributors have long 
proved this need and efficiency and yet 
as all of us must do (the packer, the dis- 
tributor and retailer) they must continue 
to share in the ceaseless efforts to get 
frozen foods to the consumer at the low- 
est possible prices. 


CUTTING COSTS 


As a means of cutting costs, Mr. 
Robert J. Wallace of Craft Aids, a sales 
analysis and marketing service organiza- 
tion, advised distributors to check sales 
costs by order, salesman, order filling, 
delivery, etc. Size of order, distance 
necessary to service and many other fac- 
tors are pertinent, he advised. 


CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE 


Packers, distributors and _ retailers 
were astounded last spring and in the 
early summer in observing the remark- 
able acceptance by the public of quick 
Frozen Concentrated Orange Juice. 
Sales reached and remained at such un- 
predictably high levels that the pack was 
pretty well sold out before the end of the 
summer. 


During the past 6 months, there has 
been a great rush to increase produc- 
tion. New packers sprang up in Cali- 
fornia, Florida; packers doubled and 
trebled their production capacities. New 
packers have entered the field in Florida. 


Ambrose E. Stevens, Vice President of 
Vacuum Foods Corp., addressing the dis- 
tributor audience on the merits of this 
product, said, “The average yield of 
oranges in the United States is about as 
follows: 


Florida, 64,000,000 90 lb. boxes; Cali- 
fornia, 45,000,000 90 lb. boxes; Texas, 
5,000,000 90 lb. boxes; Arizona, 1,000,000 
90 lb. boxes; Total, 115,000,000 90 Ib. 
boxes. 


“TI have no figures on California, but a 
conservative estimate of Florida oranges 
going this year to quick frozen orange 
juice concentrate is 10,000,000 boxes or 
about 15% of the entire crop of the state, 
and mind you, the product is only in its 
second sales year,” the speaker said. 


“Why has the public taken such a 
fancy to this new product? Several rea- 
sons are manifest. Quick frozen concen- 
trated orange juice, with almost the 
same convenience as canned, gives the 
public the flavor of fresh. By and large, 
the frozen juice is more uniform than 
fresh. For about nine months of the 
year, the frozen juice is cheaper than 
fresh. And last but not least, the frozen 


juice has equal vitamin content with 
fresh.” 


“Why has quick-frozen concentrated 
orange juice found favor with distribu- 
tors and retailers? This product added 
to volume and new profits to frozen foods 
without duplicating or supplanting vol- 
ume and profits already enjoyed. Al- 
though orange juice enjoys a steady year 
around sale, its peak consumption is in 
the summer months. Last year, orange 
juice went a long way to offset the con- 
ventional summer slump in frozen foods 
sales. We had many distributors tell us 
that they had the largest months over-all 
business in their history during last sum- 
mer. Undoubtedly orange juice was a 
big help. We had many retailers tell us 
that many consumers during the summer 
went to the frozen foods cabinet to buy 
orange juice, but purchased other frozen 
items at the same time which they would 
not normally do during the peak of the 
fresh fruit and vegetable season.” 


PRESERVERS MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Preservers Association was held Monday 
morning, March 7, in the Stevens Hotel. 
President T. N. St. Hill advised that he 
was saving his talk for the all industry 
meeting. He reviewed, however, the pro- 
gram the preservers would follow, urg- 
ing all to attend the open meeting Wed- 
nesday, and participate in the discussion 
of grades, which he said, would be the 
most important function of the pre- 
servers. 

Mr. W. Lowe Walde, Managing Direc- 
tor of the preservers association, asked 
members to cooperate in reporting pack 
and stock statistics so the association 
might better obtain the services of gov- 
ernment statistical agencies. Based on 
reports so far obtained, he estimated 1948 
production at approximately the same 
level as 1945 or 810 million pounds. Mr. 
Walde further urged members to send 
in samples for grading and to report 
imitation products that would reflect un- 
favorably on the quality of legitimate 
preserves. He spoke also of the research 
program being conducted at Geneva by 
Dr. Z. I. Kertesz under grant of the 
association to determine the cause of 
color loss under storage. At the present 
time Dr. Kertesz is on leave but an early 
return is expected, when the work will 
resume. 

Mr. F. H. Dellwo of Ball Brothers 
Company spoke interestingly of the 
packaging problems of the industry. Mr. 
Harvey A. Noyes, Consulting Food Tech- 
nologist, explained the Noyes process for 
cold packing, which he said, greatly im- 
proves quality by obtaining a much 
faster temperature reduction. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Much of the programs of all three asso- 
ciations were conducted in round table 
fashion, with considerable interest and 
participation by the audience. Since 
these meetings were opened to all indus- 
try, considerable information was ex- 
changed and a better understanding of 
mutual problems obtained. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Scattered Stocks 


BEANS, STRINGLEsSS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.60- 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Fr. Sliced, No. 2 § 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Ex, Std., Cut Wax, No. 2....1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
N. Y., Fr., Sl., Fey., No. 1.90 
Fey., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2 0+ 1.75-1.90 
Fey., Cut, 5 sv., No. 10.......000000 8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 2..........1.40-1.65 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 7.50 
Std., 5 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
MIDWEST 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, 3 sv...........1.95-2.00 
No. 10 10.25-10.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 2, Std., Cut, 4 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2, Fey., Whole, 3 sv.....2.35-2.50 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
No. 2, Fey., Whole, 4 sv. ......... 2.00 
No. 10 10. 00 
Texas, Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv....... 1.7 


BEETS 
Pays, Guts Ne. 2 1.35 
No. 10 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2% 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
Diced, No. 2 1.20 
Sliced, No. 2 1.25 


CARROTS 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2....1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
1.05-1.10 


Texas, No. 2 Diced .. 
No. 10 


CORN 
MIDWEST 


Fey., W. K., 


1.65-1.75 
9.25-9.50 


Gold., No. 2.... 


8.00-8.25 
1.05 

85 
7.50 


Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 2......s:000 1.75 
9.50 


8.50-9.00 
1.25 
8.00-8.25 
Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2......1.60-1.75 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 8.00 


CANNED 


Std., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 


Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 2 1.85 


Std., C.S. White, No. 2 
No. 10 


PEAS 

MARYLAND, ALASKAS 

No. 10 11.50 

No. 10, Fey., 3 sv. 

No. 10, Ex. Std., 2 sv 

No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. 
No. 10 

Mo. 2, Hix, 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.25 
. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.00 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 10, Std., 3 sv. 7.00 

No. 2, Std., 4 sv. .. woe 095 

Std., Ungraded, No. 
No. 2 90- .95 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 


MARYLAND, SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 4 sv. 


5 sv. 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv 
3 sv. 
Ex. Std., No. 10, 5 8v.......000 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Ungraded, No. 308.............. 1.15 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303.... —— 
1.00-1.10 
No. 10 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 
No. 10 


NEw York, SWEETS 
No. 2, Fey., 2 sv. 


2.50-2.60 
1.90 
9.75 


No. 10 7.50 
MIDWEST, SWEETS 

1.75-1.85 
Ex. Std., 3 sv. . 
Ex. 4 


© 


1.05-1.10 
2, 1.00-1.05 


» 
N. W., SWEETS 
No. 2, Fey., 2 sv. .. J 
Fey., 3 sv. ... 
Fey., 4 sv. ... 
-1.50-1.55 


POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. 
Fey., Syrupack, No. 2%... 1.90 
No. 10 
No. 3, Vac. 


PUMPKIN 


Eastern, Fey., No. 2%.......... d 
No. 10 
Indiana, Fey., 


FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2........ .95 
No. 2% 1,00-1.10 
No. 10 3.70-3.80 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
SPINACH 
No. 2% 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 6.00 
Tomas, Me. 2 1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., No. 1..1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 8.00 
001.40 
1.90-2.00 
7.00-7.50 


Mid-west, Fey., No. 2 2.10 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 

No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.25 

25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Calif., TR. 1.55 
No. 1.95 

No. 2.40 
No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No, 2 1.3714 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 6.50 

Osarks, Std., No. 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., No. 1, Spec. Grav. 1.045.... . 
No. 10 

Midwest, Fey., No. 1...... 
No. 2 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Ex. Std., 8 oz. Bot............ 
14 oz. 

No. 10, Fey. 

Ind., No. 10 


Calif., 14 oz. 
No. 10, Fey. 


9.00 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Midwest, No. 2 ...... 45 
New York, No. 2 
Pa., No. 2 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% 
No. 10 


8.75 


8.00 
5.75-6.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine, No. 2, Water......... 
No. 10 
CHERRIES 
Fey., Cal R.A., No. 2% 
Choice, No. 2% ......... 
Std., No. 2% 
N. Y. R.S.P., Fey., No. 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 T 2.25 
No. 2%) 3.50 
No. 10 12.90 
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PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%%....2.70-2.80 
Choice, No. 5 
Std., No. 2 


Elbertas, 
No. 
PEARS 
Calif. Bartlett, Fey., No. 2%4......4, 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
Fey., No. 14.75-15.25 
No. 1 T 2.70 
No. 1 T 2.60 
No. 1 T 2.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Sl., Fey., No. 3.25 


JUICES 
APPLE 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., Fey., 6 oz. 
No. : 
46 OB. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 2 87, 
1.95 
No. 10 390 
ORANGE 
No. 2 


PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Fey., No. : 
46 oz, 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.00-2.35 
No. 10 4.65 
Tri-State, NO. 2 -95=1,00 


3.25-3.50 


0024.50 

0521.10 

1.80-2.00 
No. 10 


Gulf, 4% oz. 
oz. 
SALMON— Pen CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........26.00-27.00 


wed 7525.00 


Pink, No. 


Chums, No, 1 T 
¥,'s, Flat 

SARDINES—Per CAsE 

Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 

Tomato Sauce 

No. 1 T. Nat. ms 

Maine, 14 Oil keyless......... 
SHRIMP, Gutr 

No. 1, Pic., Small 3.50 


1, 00-9,50 


TUNA—Per CASE 
Albacore. Fey., White, 
48/ as 
Fey., Light 48/ 
Standard ... 


March 2}, 


| 
No. 2, Ex. Std, 8 SV. 60 
No 
No. 2, Ex. Std, 2 SV. OYSTERS 
is 8 OZ. No. 10 | 
East 
Ex. Std., NO. 2 4001.45 
: 
951.05 
70- .95 
24 | 94! 1 


CANNERS 
FOOD BROKERS 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FIRMS 


THIS-You Can’t Beat!! 


FOR AN ADVERTISING BUY 


FOODS Aur 


ALMANAC 1949 


The Industry's “Bible” -- on the desks of over 6000 CANNERS, 
FOOD BUYERS, FOOD BROKERS every day of the year with 
MUST information—food laws, labeling requirements, U. S. 
grades, pack and crop statistics, “Where to Buy” the industry's 
needs, and other vital references, returning A FULL YEAR of 
advertising benefit at a ridiculously low cost. Full page $100; 
half page $60. . 1949 issue now in course of preparation. 
Ready in early spring. 


Reserve Space at Once 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Publishers of the Industry 4 Litenatme 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


AT FIRST YOU CAN SUCCEED in getting good equipment 
immediately, reasonably. Stainless Kettles, Evaporators, Vac. 
Pans, Cookers, Stills, ete. Drum, Chamber, Spray Dryers for 
Dehydrating Flaking and Freezing. Dicers, Slicers, Cutters, 
Choppers, Peelers, Homogenizers, Viscolizers: Washers, Blanch- 
ers, Canning Equipment. Filters, Filter Presses, Separators. 
Mixing Equipment for Solids, Liquids, Sifters, Screeners, Pulp- 
ers, Finishers. Packaging Equipment such as Fillers, Weighers, 
Cartoners, Labelers, Casers. Complete plants for sale. Send for 
list of food equipment just out. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 138, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Model 300 Unscrambler with Crate Dump for 
standard round crates for No. 2 cans, with motors and motor 
drives, for 220 v., 60 cy., 3 ph. A.C., complete with 12’ double 
elevator with motor drive. Machine never off of original skids. 
Brand new. Sampson Canning Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two 80 hp. HRT Boilers, Ohio Standard tested 
for 125 lbs. pressure, excellent condition; 40,000 gal. Water 
Tower. Hammond Cannery, West Alexandria, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—10 Waukesha FCU 4-cylinder Gasoline Motor 
Power Units for Viners. Fine condition, price low. D. E. Wine- 
brenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Standard Knapp Adjustable Can Labeler for 
bottles and cans including gallons; FMC No. 35 Super Juice Ext. 
S. S. 30-40 g.p.m.; Fitzpatrick Model D Com. Machines S. S. 
with 5 HP 3Ph. Exp. pf. Motors; 10 Retorts 42” x 72”; Ayars 
Pea & Bean & FMC Juice Fillers; FMC Hand Pac. Fillers S.S.; 
28 new 100 gal. Stainless Steel Clad Jacketed Kettles; new 
Kettles, Tanks, Agitators, Conveyors, ete. Send for Bulletin 
A-22. We buy your surplus. The Machinery & Equipment 
Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Ayars Universal 5-pocket #2 plunger-type To- 
mato & Green Bean Filler, belt driven, Serial #C-7009; Ayars 
5-pocket #2 Corn & Pea Filler; 8’ A. K. Robins Pea & Bean 
Blancher; also a 66” x 116” Ames V. T. Boiler, 125# pressure, 
125 H.P. C. C. Shanbarger, Stewartstown, Pa. 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 
equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request, 


8846—BOXER: Kyler, machine operated for #2 cans. Brand new.............. $ 525.00 
8847—VIBRATING SCREEN: Stainless Steel Selectro, for use on tomato 
—. mounted on an I beam base with motor bracket and drive 

ve screen, motor included 575.00 
8848—MIXER: Lightnin with 4% HP, 110 volts, 60 cycles, single phase 
motor, 1725 RPM, shaft and propeller of stainless steel %” in 
dia., 30’ in length with two 3” propellers stainless steel. Serial 

2483676. Perfect condition 95.00 


——-"e~ (5) Sprague Sells, 3 tier, 40° x 72”, equipped with 

es and pop-off valves. Good condition. Eachus 190.00 
#92i—BOILER FEEDER TRAP: R-5 2%” Sterling, Serial #1245, Cap. 
ow! to 12,3002 water per hr. depending on lift of water. Ex. 


240.00 
8915—ROTARY TOMATO WASHER: Berlin Chapman, 3’ dia. drum, 8’ 


belt driven, good condition 180.00 
8916—SOAK TANK TOMATO WASHER: Sprague Sells Model 15-E, 30” 
wide, with spray pipes and extension disc, g00d COMA. co.cc. 130.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, lll. - Sheldrake 3913 


SPECIALISTS In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Complete Tomato Operation Unit including 100 
feet 14” Flume, Flume Pump (no motor), Dump Tank, and 
Haynie Hot Water Scalder. A 72 place Merry-go-round Peeling 
Table complete with porcelain plates for peel and waste to go 
into trough and including a 50’ straight-away; this table com- 
plete with double can tract, cable, and motor. Also included: 
Langsenkamp Model B Juice Extractor (no motor); 1 Sprague 
Pulper and good Langsenkamp Brush Finisher complete with 
10 hp motor and Alloy Heating Coil; 1 Langsenkamp Slush 
Pump; 1 Model EJ 1% Tri-Clover Pump; 1 Elgin Filler, with 
attachments to fill #2 and #10 Tomato Juice. This equipment 
includes pipe, fittings, stools and several other small accessories 
necessary to the operation and will only be sold as a unit. May 
be seen and inspected at the Alger Food Products, Alger, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Complete Corn Line (whole grain), capacity 
100 to 125 cases per hour, depending on type of corn. 3 Food 
Machinery Double Huskers, motor driven, Model #1934 Serial 
#10502, Model #1929 Serial #8641, Model #1929 Serial 
#8642, recently overhauled and not used since; 4 TUC Cutters, 
Model G Serial #219, Model G Serial #220, Model G Serial 
#221, No Model Serial #640, never used since factory over- 
hauled; Filler, Ayars 5-pocket Serial #7645, condition poor; 
Robins Flotation Washer and Olney Washer, both in perfect 
condition; numerous Conveyors and Belts. This is a bargain 
at $3600.00. Phone Airville, Pa. 21 or York, Pa. 2634, or ad- 
dress: Weldon Packing Co., Woodbine, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Buck Snippers, complete Picking Tables; | 
American Juice Extractor Model B. All good running condition. 
No reasonable offer refused. Violet Packing Co., Williams- 
town, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Ayars Universal 7 pocket Filler for tomatoes, 
beans, etc. Used very little. Condition same as new. Eberwine 
Bros., Inc., Suffolk, Va. Phone 1226. 

BONDED EQUIPMENT at new low prices. Truck Scales, 
15 ton, $450.00; 20 ton, $510.00. Dewatering and Root Vege- 
table Cleaning Screens, $395.00. Powered Conveyors and Pick- 
ing Tables, $295.00. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale C0. 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FMC Crusher Preheater with controls, new tube; 
Langsenkamp Juice Extractor Model 167 with 1% HP 3 phase 
Motor Drive; Mercoid Control, for Viking Sanitary Junce Pump 
Model BSK, Serial 2860453; Copper Steam Jacketed Kettle on 
Stand, with quick opening gate valve, used last year, good con 
dition. Doane Canning Co., Jackson Center, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—MACHINERY—Continued 


~_— 


FOR SALE—150 H.P. Horizontal Fire Tube Erie City Boiler; 

10’ x 3° Patterson Kelley Steam Coil Hot Water Storage Heating 
Tank; 14’ x 344’ Quaker City Iron Works Steam Coil Hot Water 
Storage Heating Tank; 11’ x 4’ Plain Water Closed Storage 
Tank. Adv. 4941, The Canning Trade. 
FOR SALE—Pickle Tanks. 41 8’ x 12’ Pickle Tanks with 
Covers and Bases. Fir construction; each tank with six % inch 
hoops. Perfect condition. Used three seasons. 650-700 bu. 
capacity. Mazo Food Products Co., Inc., Mazomanie, Wis. 


FOR SALE—One Food Machinery Hand Pack Filling Ma- 
chine, purchased new 1945, in excellent running condition. De- 
scription of machine as follows, and with following parts: 
1 Fig 460 Hand Pack Filler for #2 cans, belt drive equipped, 
Serial #MA 1828; 1 Juice Pump complete with tank; 1 Auto- 
matic Filling Hopper; 1 Packer-Briner, Serial #MA 290. Priced 
very reasonable for immediate sale. Pittsville Canning Co., 
Pittsville, Wis. 


FOR SALE—10 HP Steam Generator A.S.M.E. tested, made 
by Mund, aut. return and control system, gas fired, used less 
than 900 hrs., priced to sell; also a single Filler with Motor. 
Luyat Machinery, P. O. Box 178—22nd St. Sta., St. Peters- 
burg 3, Fla. 


FOR SALE—14 Portland Square Standard Cast Iron Retorts 
36" x 36”. All good running condition. American Crab Meat 
Co., Inc., 22-28 T Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
§ Hubert St., New York 138, N. Y. 

WANTED — Urschel Model B Dicers; Urschel Model 30-C 
Bean and Asparagus Cutters; Model F Bean Snippers; Hand 
Pack Fillers. Give full details and prices. Adv. 4937, The 
Canine Trade. 


WA) TED—Two used 250 or 300 gallon capacity Brine Tanks, 


tickel cv stainless steel, with coils and stirrers. Must be in 
ood condition. Plymouth Canning Co., Inc., Plymouth, Ind. 
WA* TED—One Food Machinery Corporation Tenderometer 
with m tor in good servicable condition. State price in reply. 
Plymou'h Canning Co., Inc., Plymouth, Ind. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


5ALE—Tomato Canning Plant, Western Illinois, fac- 
pod roon 50 x 185, 2 story warehouse 50 x 135, boiler room 
30 x 30, Seotch Marine Boiler 125 H.P., cement block construc- 
‘ion, all cement floor; merry-go-round Peeling Table; Continu- 
‘Ws Cooler; and Retorts; Plant Setters and Field Crates; all 
‘omplete. Adv. 4929, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Canning Plant, located in Southern New Jersey, 


in the finest tomato section. Plant equipped to pack tomatoes, 
tomato puree, dried beans, snap beans; can easily be converted 
to pack all types of fruit. Buildings cover 4 acres. Have addi- 
tional 30 acres, allowing for expansion. Excellent labor condi- 
tions. Opposite farmers market; own railroad siding. Inquire: 
John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Salting Station. Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
60,000 bu. capacity. Well kept. Tanks alone worth more than 
asking price. Being sacrificed. Adv. 4946, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—A small but very efficient Canning Plant in 
South Georgia. Capacity 500 to 600 cases per day. Complete 
lines for pears, sweet potatoes and turnips. An abundance of 
raw materials, more than adequate labor supply, ample plant 
and warehouse space. All equipment is of welded steel construc- 
tion and in perfect condition. This plant is a money-maker and 
the price of $12,000.00 is far below replacement cost. For par- 
ticulars write: Ray Latson, Quitman, Ga. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


PLANT WANTED—Whole Tomato operation located in New 
York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. Will lease with option to 
buy. Adv. 4936, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Young, aggressive, Cannery Super- 
intendent desires change. 10 years experience in processing to- 
mato products, peaches, apricots, and spinach; assuming full 
responsibility in all phases of plant operation. Will go anywhere. 
Adv. 4925, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As buyer and field man. 10 years 
experience in all phases of this work. Familiar with and have 
personal contacts in all the fresh vegetable and fruit growing 
areas along the Atlantic Seaboard from Florida to New York 
State. Will work on salary or brokerage basis; free to travel; 
have own car. Can furnish A-1 references. Available March 
15. Adv. 4934, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced Production Manager, 
vegetables & fruits, canning cold packing, quick freeze & brin- 
ing. Thorough administrative background, also excellent dis- 
tribution record, capable assuming overall supervision. Avail- 
able after April 15. Adv. 4939, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Sales Manager, or Assistant Sales 
Manager, in the national food field, pre-war and postwar experi- 
ence, sales promotion, advertising, sales training and market 
research. Adv. 4940, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced Production Manager 
vegetables, fruits and juices; seven years experienec with pre- 
vious background of cost accounting and purchasing. Adv. 
4945, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced Production Manager, 
canned and frozen foods. Excellent references. Experience 
includes high speed production lines, quality control, personnel 
and sales. Full responsibility. Would welcome invitation to 
visit plant and have interview with owner. Adv. 4947, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent, capable of handling all 
phases in the processing of corn. Please do not answer unless 
you have the above qualifications. Adv. 4944, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Meat Canning Manager to take full charge of 
meat canning department in progressive Eastern packing house. 
Good salary and security for the right man. Write full details 
regarding experience. Adv. 4942, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—132 bu. Ben Fish Thorogreen Bush Lima Bean 
Seed; 82 bu. Woodruff Cangreen Bean Seed. $11.40. Great 
Lakes Growers Cooperative, North Girard, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Large quantity of pea seed; Alaska, Superlaska 
and Yukon. Germination ranging from 93 to 98. 5c per pound 
f.o.b. Woodbine, Md. Southern States Hillsboro Queen Anne 
Marketing Coop., Inc., 23 W. 21st St., Baltimore, Md. BElmont 
6236. 


FOR SALE—990 pounds Sweet Corn Narrow Grain 14 x 11, 
good germination, seedman stock, original tags and bags, 42c per 
pound. Adv. 4948, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Ne 


FOR SALE—700 - 40 x 44 new Pallets, made out of No. 1 
oak; also Allis Chalmers 40 HP Distillate Burning Power Unit, 
with or without gear head, for pumping system. General Juices, 
Inc., P. O. Box 485, Ocala, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Booking orders for field grown 
Rutgers now. Shipping May 15 through June. Price $2.50 per 
M, f.o.b. Neosho. Jackson Canning Co., Granby, Mo. 


BUYER AND FIELD MAN desires to furnish quality string- 
less beans, tomatoes, Irish and sweet potatoes, etc. used by food 
processors. Until recently Purchasing Agent for progressive 
packer of quality canned and frozen foods. Can furnish A-1 
references. Have personal contacts with all important growing 
areas and markets from Florida to New York State. Free to 
travel. Adv. 4948, The Canning Trade. 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 7th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 


SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


AT HOME 


Salesman (to boy sitting on steps): “Sonny, is your 
mother home?” 

Boy: “Yes, sir.” 

Salesman (after knocking in vain) : “I thought you 
said your mother was home?” 

Boy: “She is, but I don’t live here.” 


“Do you like the long train on my evening gown?” 
“Yes indeedy! It looks like a loose caboose on a 
late train!” 


Father (calling on family doctor) : Doctor, my son 
has cholera, and the worst part of it is that he caught 
it from kissing the housemaid. 

Doctor (soothingly) : Oh, well, young people will do 
thoughtless things. 

Father: But, doctor, to be quite frank—I kissed the 
girl myself. 

Doctor: By Jove, that’s too bad. 

Father: And to make matters worse, since I kissed 
my wife every morning and evening, I’m afraid that 
she too will— 

Doctor (wildly) : Gosh, we’ll all have it! 


She: “What are you, anyway—a man or a mouse?” 
He: “A man. If I were a mouse I would have you 
up on that table yelling for help.” 


“What do you do for a living?” 

“T paint men and women.” 

“Ah, a portrait painter.” 

“No, a specialist. I paint ‘Men’ on one door and 
‘Women’ on the other.” 


“Officer,” said the judge, ‘was this man drunk ?” 

“Well, your honor,” the policeman said, “I'll tell you 
what he did and you can decide for your self. He put 
a nickel in the mail box, looked up at the clock at the 
city hall and said, ‘My God, I’ve lost forty-sevel 


99 


pounds’. 


Film Director (explaining): In this scene, Miss 
Trimm, the young man rushes into the room, grabs 
you, binds you with rope from head to foot, aid then 
smothers you with kisses. 

Miss Trimm: Is the young man tall, fair and hand: 
some? 

Film Director: Yes, why? 

Miss Trimm: Then he won’t need any rope. 
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WHERE BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ar. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. is Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Centra! Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
hol:n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Iichy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Ports Mat'& Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CONV" YORS, Hydraulic. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

» -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
R: & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Vin or Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COOK Continuous, Agitating. 

Berlin C .apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishol: Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

ood Mc & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, 

ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. gy Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman agg Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a> Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, io 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


Pa. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., pw Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co.,’ Inc.” Mae 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

chy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ballmer, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi 
Lee Metal Products Co., 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
is. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, W 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 
W. J. Fitzpatrick Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com: 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


y, Berlin, Wis. 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, > 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman som ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co. Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ts Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., at Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

A. K. Robins ay Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bg 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, _ 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, a” 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, "Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~" Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
aay ! anufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Seati Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com wh Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
i Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co. Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman ay y, Berlin, Wis. 
Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. yo Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman compe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., ogee Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co ndianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, -, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., i. 
Huntley anufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, I 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., eee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. “— Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman compe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co one Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., eas Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., ‘Murfreesboro, N. Cc. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 

A Complete Course in Canning 

The Almanac of the Canning or 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., ‘Rochester,’ 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York iy 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York’ City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Gooveene, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co.. Sioux City, I 
Northrup, King & Co., Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conm 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co. Sioux City Ta. 
Northrup, King & Co. , Minneapolis, Mi 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Comm 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co.. Sioux City ‘Ta. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minnea lis, M 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, 7. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Perhaps for you, too, 
_ the“success equation” 


e combination of dextrose and sucrose (both. 
e sugars!) provides a most practical, econom- 
al and dependable means of establishing 


These two words sum up volumes of moderns dex tr 95a | 
iccess stories based on improvements in quality, FOOD-ENERGy SUGAR 
vor and consumer acceptance. 
Our Technical Sales Dept. is at your service—for rhs a N PR 
consultation and suggestion—without obligation. = 


FINING UETS 
GORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, ae 
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SEED 


For a Super Pack of Fancy Quality Corn 
Plant 
VICTORY GOLDEN HYBRID 


OUTSTANDING YIELD—1 to 1% tons more per acre than most standard hybrids. 
LARGER PACK—3 to 4 more cases per ton than any standard yellow variety. 
EXCELLENT QUALITY—flavor superior to Golden Cross Bantam. 

EASY TO HANDLE—Holds in canning stage for several days. 


VERSATILE—adapted for whole kernel, cream style or freeze pack. Highly re- 
sistant to Fusarium Wilt . . . low smut frequency .. . drought tolerant. 


Another example of Woodruff ‘‘Seed-Engineered”’ varieties bred to provide the grower with 
an abundant crop and a profitable pack. For the best in seeds—it’s Woodruff every time. 


H. WOODRUFF & So 


SEED GROWERS 


MILFORD, CONN. @ BELLEROSE,L.1. @ TOLEDO @ ATLANTA @ SACRAMENTO @ DALLAS @ MERCEDES, TEX. 
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